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THE FIRST ROMANOVS (1613-1725). A History of 
Muscovite Civilisation and the Rise of Modern Russia under Peter the 
Great and his Forerunners. By R. Nisset Barn, Author of “The Pupils 
of Peter the Great,” ‘‘ Peter III., Emperor of Russia,” &. With 8 Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

“The author makes the time live for us, and gives us such a presentment of 
the country and its people in the century of transition as no writer has 
hitherto ever attempted. It is a delight to read it....... It is a work as valuable 
to the student and scholar as it will be found attractive to the general 
reader,”—Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT 
OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanrorp Terry, M.A, Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“The book shows every sign of the most careful research, and the author 
has cleared up several points in Dundee’s history which have been hitherto 
much obscured. The work will take its place as the most authoritative and 
complete study of the man which has yet been given to us.”—Guardian, 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES II.) By Eva 
Scott, Author of ‘‘Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
15s, net. 

“Her fearlessness and her accuracy of detail are in themselves of infinite 
value; her narrative is founded not upon conjecture but upon the passages 
which she quotes; her characterisation appears to us thoroughly just; and, 
although matters of controversy are very few, she deals with them, when they 
do occur, in a manner entirely satistactory.”—Athenezwm. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI AND THE FRENCH 
REFORMATION. By Epirx Sicuet, Author of ‘‘ Women and Men of 
the French Renaissance,” ‘‘ The Household of the Lafayettes,” &c. Demy 
8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s, net. 

“Miss Edith Sichel has done a fine and distinznished piece of work. She 
has written a brilliant and a scholarly book; a book it is both tempting and 
difficult to overpraise. For Miss Sichel is gifted with much of the rare 
projective vision of the born historian,”—Times, 


FREE OPINIONS. By Marre Coretir. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Miss Corelli is a very clever writer, who has enormous courage and energy, 
and great generosity of mind....... She exercises an influence for good in a 
period when so few writers are exercising any influence whatever.” 

—Marmanvkg, in Truth. 
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Pecxuam and Exizaseta G. Pecxnam. With an Introduction by Jonny 
Burrovueus, and Illustrations by James H, Emerton. Crown 8vo, 
6s, net. 


THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. By W. E. B. Dusois. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By Y. Oxaxura. With an 
Introduction by Georce MereEpiTH. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘A remarkable attempt on the part of a Japanese to look at his own 
countrymen from an English point of view, yet with his own Japanese fulness 
of knowledge, to see what must be most inexplicable to usin the Japanese 
genius and to explain it in terms intelligible to the English mind...... This he 
does so well that he makes the genius of his peee as real and living to us as 
a character in a great work of fiction.”’—Speaker, 


FOLLOWING THE SUN FLAG: a Vain Pursuit 
through Manchuria. By Joun Fox, Author of ‘‘The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The most human and picturesque book about the war atmosphere yet. 
published.”—Morning Leader. 


THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS: Studies in the 
Administration of Tropical Dependencies. By ALLEYNE IRELAND. With 
a Coloured Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
** Will be found necessary by all who are interested in British North Borneo, 
Sarawak, the Malay Peninsula, French Indo-China, Java, and the 9 ng 
—Athenzum, 


REASON IN COMMON SENSE. By Gerorcz Sanra- 
yana, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


REASON IN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘*Imparts the freshness of a new mind to studies as old as tho ught itself 
dinees Agreeably and often eloquently written.”—Scotsman. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By James Rownanp ANGELL, Head of 
the Department of Psychology in the University of Chi . An Intro- 
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Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CITIZEN: a Study of the Individual and the 
Government. By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University and Dean of Lawrence Scientific School. wn 8vo, 
pp. viii. + 346, 6s. net. ' 


A REGISTER OF NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By 
W. P. Courtney. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net. 
‘The book forms an indispensable portion of every reference library, will 
lighten the labours of innumerable workers, and will serve as an invaluable 
guide to much approaching effort.”—Notes and Queries, 


THE SAYINGS OF MUHAMMAD. Hdited by A. Lu 


SunRawakRDyY. 16mo, 2s. 6d, 
* A little book of immortal wisdom,”—T, P.’s Weekly. 
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JORN UHL. By Gustav FRENSSEN. 


“The country and its inhabitants are brought before us in all their truth, 
and yet the whole is mingled with a strain of poetry strangely fascinating 
and characteristic, for the author is no cold realist, and his imagination 
is at least as strong as his powers of observation. His insight into human 
character, too, is marvellously keen,” —Athenzum. 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By Roserr W. 


Cuampers, Author of ‘‘ The Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” &. 
‘All who care for the fantastic or whimsical will find this book exactly fitted 





to while away an hour with unusual entertainment.” —Morning Post. 
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CRITTENDEN. By Joun Fox, Author of “The Little 


Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 

“Sometimes he strings together disconnected incidents, producing his 
result by a building up of many impressions ; sometimes he anal character, 
motive, and incident with utmost care and much detail. e get plenty of 
variety; the change of outlook is welcome, and it combines to produce a 
book of unusual power, of unusual fascination. The making of Crittenden 
will keep its hold on our memory and imagination long after the book itself is 
laid aside.” —~ Westminster Gazette, 
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SMITH, ELDER AND GO.’S LIST. 
THE MARRIAGE OF  'ourte monession. 
With Mlustrations by Wi LLI AM ASH E. 


ALBERT STERNER. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SPECTATOR.—“‘ The most attractive and brilliant of all 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels.”’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘Lady Kitty is the most sparkling 
bit of wilful wayward womanhood in all Mrs. Ward’s 
portrait gallery.”’ 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By T. B. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
ATHENZUM.—* We are greatly attracted by T. B.’s personality as revealed 
in these frank outpourings of his innermost thoughts...... the book is notable 
mainly for its poetical outlook and unfailing facility of expression.” 
TIMES.—“ A class of book which may perhaps be said to have begun with 
Sir Arthur Helps, and of which the best recent examples are Mr. John 
Halsham’s ‘Idlehurst’ and Canon Beeching’s ‘ Pages from a Private Diary.’ ’’ 
WORLD,.—* The true value of the book lies in its revelation of the character 
of an obviously reticent man, an Etonian who went to Cambridge, and has 
been a master for thirty years......As an exposition of the new views, together 
with the old difficulties, from a slow but unerring, old-fashioned mind, the 
book has no rival, and no equalas a frank and yet genial autobiography of a 
schoolmaster.” 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 


6s. By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 6s. 


*,.* Published on May 8th, the book has been twice 
reprinted, and more than half the Third Impression 
has been sold. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Mr, and Mrs, Castle always write with distinction and 
colour. If this is not the best of their novels, it takes high rank among 


them. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ Rarely outside the best fiction of France do 
we find the revelation of a woman's soul so wonderfully portrayed.” 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown &vo, 6s. 
*,* SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ Wholly charming and amusing.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“Bright, shrewd, and humorous......a delightful 
blend of fact and fiction,” 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. Henry J. Coxe, Author of “A Ride over the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” “Creeds of the Day," &. With a Portrait Frontispiece, small 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
*.* SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The book is so delightful I could go on quoting from 
it for hours. The only fault I can find with it is that it is not longer.” 
SPEAKER.—“ It is seldom that a reviewer has the pleasure of reading a 
book so entertaining, so full of the delight of living, as this...... It compares 
with any book of memoirs of the last decade,” 


TRINITY HOUSE, LONDON: Past 


and Present. By Watter”’H. Mayo. With a Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ A particularly interesting and well-written 








olume. 
; MANCHESTER COURIER.—‘ An admirable work, dealing with a subject 
of great interest and importance.” 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE MARQUIS’S EYE. By G. F. 


Brapsy, Author of ‘* Joshua Newings ; or, The Love Bacillus.” 


SCOTSMAN.—‘‘Sure to be pgetite entered by everyone who reads it.’ 
THE KING AND HIS NAVY AND ARMY.—* One of the few books that 
positively makes one laugh out loud while reading it.” 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. By Exeanor 


G. Haypren, Author of “ Turnpike Travellers,” -‘‘ Travels Round Our 
Village,” “From a Thatched Cottage,”’ &c. 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN. By 


Horacs G. Hutcuryson, Author of ‘‘ Crowborough Beacon,” “ Glencairly 
Castle,” &c. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. Chaps.{A VOYAGE ON THE MOSEL. By 
1-2, By A. T. QuitzeR-Coucs. the Vicz-Provost or Eton, 
SOME PERSONAL  RECOLLEC-| WATLEY’S WITNESS. By W. H: 
TION OF LORD GRIMTHORPE. RaINsFORD. 
By E. H. Pemper, K.C THE MODERN ITALIAN DRAMA. 
ROSES. By the Rev. Canon ELza- By Heten ZimMERN. 
— LORD STRAFFORD’S_ BURIAL- 
A WERE-WOLF STORY. By PLACE. By the Rev. BR. A, 
Horace HutcHinson. Gatry, LL.B. 
THE PUPILS’ POINT OF VIEW./ FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW.-—III. 
By A. D. Gopey. 


THE KING’S REVOKE, Chaps. 
15-16. By Mrs. Mar@aret L, 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
GOODERE. By H.B. Irvine. Woops. 
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Dent’s 7 Tolstoy 


Translated by Prof. LEO WIENER. 


Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per volume; each volwme sold separately, 
except where two or more volumes comprise one complete work. Each 
volume of the Ordinary Edition contains 3 Illustrations. There is 
a Large-Paper Edition, sold in sets only; each volume of this Edition 
contains 6 Illustrations. The price can be obtained of the Booksellers, 


TWO NEW VOLUMES.—Vols. 14 & 15. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS, 


HARMONIZED AND TRANSLATED BY LEO TOLSTOY (2 vols) 
Previous Volumes of this Edition. 
Vol. 1. Childhood. Boyhood. Youth. | Vols. 5, 6, 7 & 8. War and Peace, 
* he Cossacks. Sevastopol.! ,, 9,1 11. Anna Karenin. 
» 8%. TheSnowstorm. Domestic; ,, 12. Fables and_ Stories fop 
Happiness, &c. Children. Moral Tales, 
» 4. Pedagogical Articles. The} ,, 13. My Confession. Critique 
Linen Measurer. of Dogmatic Theology, 


GARDEN °*YE.v-= 


» Mrs. EARLE. 
COLOUR. * fon vicany at 
2 » Hon. VICARY GIBBS, 
With Notes and 51 Coloured Illustrations by 
MARGARET WATERFIELD. 
£1 1s. net. 

The TIMES says:—‘' A delightful book.” 

The ACADEMY says:—‘ A notable addition to garden literature.” 

The ATHENZUM says:—“ The book is something more than a sumptuong 
feast of colour; it is a gardener's calendar to whieh several hands contribute, 
:......As in poetry, so in gardening, individual taste is everything ; and that 
—_ Water eld has good taste is everywhere made evident in this attractive 
volume. 

The OUTLOOK says:—‘‘Though the book is by many hands, it owes its 
charm as well as its unity to Miss Waterfield. In the art of suggestiveness i$ 


would be difficult to surpass the selective skill proved in the subjects of her 
pictures.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
AN ENGLISH TOWN, 


Being the Story of the Ancient Town of PICKERING in Yorkshire from 
Pre-historic Times up to the Year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and Five, 
By GORDON HOME. 

Feap. 4to, with Coloured Frontispiece, and Black and White Illustrations 
by the Author, 10s, 6d. net, 

The YORKSHIRE POST says :—“‘A kind of historical mosaic, of large 

design and rich in colour, and it tells a wonderful story.” 
The MORNING POST says:—‘‘In the combined réle of artist and anti- 
quarian, Mr. Gordon Home has produced a book of varied interest and 


attraction.” 
TWO NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE HONOUR OF HENRI DE VALOIS 
By DAVID M. BEDDOE. 
(Sharia el Manakh, Cairo.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

















of Egypt in 1828. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘' Happy the novelist who finds a fresh 
field and an unused period for his romance; thrice happy he who can use that 
opportunity worthily. Mr. doe is one of the thrice-fortunate...o 
Admirable, and should provide enjoyment for a wide circle of readers.”’ 


DMETRIO PIANELLI. 


By EMILIO DE MARCHI. 
Translated by MARGARET NEWETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
An English Translation of a successful Italian Novel, dealing with modern 
Italian life. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘' The picture of a jealous husband's 
frenzy burns itself deeply in the memory. Signor de Marchi has the freedom, 
variety, and sure touch of a real artist, and his psychology carries unfaltering 
conviction.” 


AN 
ELIZABETHAN VIRGINAL BOOK. 


By E, W. NAYLOR, Mus.D., M.A., Author of “Shakespeare and 
Music,” &c. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
A Critical Study of the Collection of Clavier Music known as the Fitz. 
william Virginal Book, and kept at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 








MASTER MUSICIANS.—New Volume. 


SCHUBERT. By E. Duncan. Illustrated. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The BIRMINGHAM POST says:—‘‘Schubert’s music is the centre of 
interest; and to a right appreciation of its beauty and its greatness this book 
is a sound and sympathetic guide.” 


SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA, 


As Seen in Her Letters. Translated, with Notes and Introduction, 
By VIDA D. SCUDDER, Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
These letters of St. Catherine are very fascinating, not for any literary 
uality, but for “the impetuous outpourings of the heart and mind of a 
ughter of the people, who was also, as it happened, a genius and a saint.” 
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A Powerful Story of the Times of Mahomed Ali, the Greek, who was Pasha. 
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THE JAPANESE SPIRIT.* 
Ir it is at times profitable to see ourselves as others see us, it 
is perhaps not less desirable for others to see us as we see 
ourselves. The objective and subjective aspects of men are 
complementary, and both are necessary to a complete 
judgment. This is not less true of nations than of men, and 
therefore we welcome this really valuable analysis, from the 
pen of a distinguished Japanese scholar, of the national 
characteristics of Japan. Professor Okakura wishes us to 
see through his eyes, and to realise the inwardness of Japan 
by substituting her social conventions for our own. This, of 
course, is difficult, for East is East and West is West, and 
few can shuffle off and on the garments of language and 
religion that represent truth and its medium to an entire race. 

But he achieves a considerable measure of success, and this is 

due chiefly to the fact that he himself has striven to see 

Europe as she sees herself. 

Though, however, we cannot see Japan exactly as she 

is seen by the author of The Japanese Spirit, and by 
his brother, Mr. K. Okakura, the author of Ideals of the 
East, yet we can in part grasp what the former calls “the 
fundamental truths necessary for the proper understanding 
of my fatherland.” We can grasp, at any rate, funda- 
mental facts. Whence do the Japanese race spring? is 
the great fact to be considered. There were, we are told, 
two races who came before them in the islands,—first a 
pigmy troglodyte race, who were displaced before the dawn 
of authentic history by the hairy Aino race, sturdy and large, 
some of whom still survive in the Yezo Island. By the year 
660 B.C. the present ruling race were established in Japan, 
This is the Yamato race of Mongolian stock, who came to 
the islands by way of Korea. The date of the incursion 
seems to us significant. At about the very date that these 
Mongolians overflowed from Asia to the Eastern isles, another 
Himalayan race had poured West and had carried the devasta- 
tion of the Iron Age as far as Britain. There appear to have 
been two Mongolian waves, which broke upon Japan in com- 
paratively rapid succession, and even in this a close parallel 
is found in the case of Britain. The first Japanese Emperor, 
Jimmu, was reigning in the year 660 B.C. He claimed to be 
the great-grandson of that grandson of the Sun Goddess who 
descended upon Mount Takachiho from heaven to govern 
the land, and who brought with him triple gifts that signified 
wisdom, courage, and mercy. From Jimmu the present 
Emperor is descended: “the hundred and twenty-first link 
in the eternal chain.” 

The Mongolians carried with them to Japan, as the Aryans 
brought to Europe, the fundamental conception of ancestor- 
worship. But there took place in Japan a development that 
failed in Europe. Hebrew, Greek, and Alexandrian culture, 
coupled with Christianity, turned the current of develop- 
ment in the West, and ancestor-worship never became a 
formularised religion. In the Far East it took so strong a 
root that the culture of Confucius and the influence of 
Buddhism were unable to check or fundamentally modify 
the cult of Shintoism. The reason is perhaps to be found in 
Professor Okakura’s statement that “the Japanese as a whole 
are not a people with much aptitude for deep metaphysical 
ways of thinking.” But we doubt if this is the case, It is 
rather the result than the cause. Had the Yamato race 
moved West instead of East, it would have yielded to the 
powerful Occidental environment of climate and philosophic 
culture. “The abstruse conceptions of Chinese or Indian 
origin,” which the Japanese received without thinking out, 
Were not, and are not, logical conceptions such as those of 
Greece, and were not ealculated to modify deep-rooted 


* The Japanese Spirit. By Okakura-Yoshisaburo, With an Introduction by 
George Meredith. London: A, Constable and Co, [3s. 6d, net.] 











national conceptions. The Japanese are “a people of the 
Present and the Tangible, of the broad Daylight and the 
plainly Visible,” only in so far as their Occidental type of 
mind has made them unconsciously reject the unreasoned 
processes of Asiatic religious thought. So far as their 
national religion goes, they believe as deeply as the West 
believes that true realities are invisible, Had Christianity 
come their way, they would have yielded, as the history of the 
seventeenth century shows, to its reasonableness and its 
spiritual affinity to their own simple faith in the “living 
dead.” 

The influence of China upon Japan has been a continuous 
force for more than fifteen hundred years. The philosophy 
of Confucius (who died in 478 B.C.) did not reach Japan by 
way of Korea in any permanent form until nearly a thousand 
years after the days of the philosopher, though some earlier 
influence may be traced. Confucianism came to stay in the 
train and company of Buddhism :— 

“The gospel of Shékyamuni has, ever since its introduction 
into our country, been made accessible only through the Chinese 
translation, which demanded a considerable knowledge of the 
written language of the Middle Kingdom. The keen and far- 
reaching spiritual interest aroused by Buddhism gave a fresh 
and vigorous impulse to the study of Chinese literature, 
already increasingly cultivated for some centuries. Now, the 
knowledge of Chinese in its written form has, until quite recently, 
always been imparted by a painful perusal of the Chinese classics 
and Chinese books deeply imbued with Confucianism.” 


Thus the introduction of Buddhism in its Chinese or Korean 
form in 552 A.D. was accompanied and followed by the close 
study of Confucian ethics, which in no way obscured the 
Buddhist Path of Salvation. In the seventh century after 
Christ the government and the education of the people con- 
formed to a Chinese model; but the personality of the people 
persisted, and after the lapse of three centuries we find the 
Japanese thinking for themselves, but writing their thoughts 
in the ideographic script that China had given them. “The 
air was replete with the Buddhist thought of after-life and 
the Confucian ideas of broad-day morality. The sonorous 
reading of the Book of Filial Piety was heard all over the 
country.” When the Japanese Dark Ages swept away de- 
cadent Chinese culture in much the same way that the 
European Dark Ages at about the same date swept away 
the decadent culture of Rome, Japan had already acquired and 
assimilated all that Buddhism and Confucianism, as then 
understood, could offer to a Shintoic people. It is true that 
the scholasticism of Chu-Hsi (1130-1200) obtained as great a 
vogue in China and Japan as the not dissimilar Christian 
scholasticism did at the same period in Europe and England. 
But in the East, as in the West, Reformation and Renaissance 
were in the air; and self-control, the purification of the heart, 
and the real return to Nature were opposed to the subtle 
scholastic developments of the same root-ideas that appeared 
in the Buddhistic Laoism of Chu-Hsi and in many local 
forms of Buddhism. 

The return to Nature found its culmination in the Zen sect, 
which taught the doctrine of perfect self-control in all the 
changes and chances of life. The sect attracted the ruling 
classes, and its effect upon them reacted on the entire nation. 
“So long,” we are told, “as the Zen sect is not duly con- 
sidered, the whole set of phenomena peculiar to Japan—from 
the all-pervading laconism to the harakiri—will remain a sealed 
book.” But Shintoism underlies the national character, if 
Buddhism has clothed it. “Speaking generally, we are still 
Shintoists te this day—Buddhists, Christians, and all— 
so long as we are born Japanese.” It is a simple spiritual 
religion :— 

“The departed, although invisible, are thought to be leading 
their ethereal life in the same world in much the same state as 
that to which they had been accustomed while on earth. Like 
the little child so touchingly described by Wordsworth, we cannot 
see why we should not count the so-called dead still among the 
existing. The difference between the two is that of tangibility or 
visibility, but nothing more.” , 

It is the cult of “daylight and the living dead,” while 
Buddhism, despite its past great influence, is that of “night 
and gloomy death.” To the Shintoist “this so-called death 
is nothing else than a new life in this present world of ours 








led in a supernatural way.” To the absent head of a family 
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@ shrine is raised in his room, and should he die in absence, 
‘as thousands have died in Manchuria, there is no change. 
‘Offerings and salutations continue, for his essential self is in 
his own home. This glorification of the conception of home 
life underlies all that is greatest in Japan. Be the modern 
Japanese never so agnostic, he believes that even though dead he 
will hear, as living he ever hears, the call of home. Professor 
Okakura in a flash of true poetry illustrates the intensity of 
the conception :—“ You could sooner convince an ordinary 
European of the non-existence of a personal God. When it 


gets dusk every bird knows whither to wing its way home. 
Even so with us all when the night of Death spreads its dark 
folds over our mortal mind!” 


It is strange, holding such deeply spiritual views, that the 

‘vast majority of the Japanese should be agnostic to the extent 
of denying the existence of any God or gods whatsoever. 
The author explains this scepticism, not apparently without a 
certain pride, by the fact that Japan has had since 1870 an 
entirely undenominational system of education. This may be 
80; but we think that the chief cause is that worship of “the 
Present and the Tangible, of the broad Daylight and the 
plainly Visible,” which stands in such strange contrast to the 
communion with “the living dead,” and to the inward virtues 
of Bushido, Muchas Japan has gained in material power 
from her intercourse with the West, her loss will, in the long 
run, prove greater than her gain if the worship of the tangible 
is to take the place of the virtues and the spirituality that 
have in so rapid a space of time given Japan her place 
among the nations. Contact with the West has made 
Japan agnostic, and possibly the sight of Christianity ap- 
parently struggling for its exiswence in countries professedly 
Christian has contributed to this result. But we cannot 
believe that she will remain agnostic, or indeed permanently 
outside the Christian pale. Of Occidental material gifts she 
has made more in a short time than any nation ever did 
before, and she is not likely to do less with the spiritual gifts 
of Europe. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries showed 
how susceptible the race is to the influence of Christianity, 
and we think the author of this book can scarcely justify, 
though he passes over with an obscure phrase, the extirpa- 
tion of Christianity by massacre on an appalling scale three 
centuries ago. Since its reintroduction it has spread to an 
extent that Japanese observers do not attempt to ignore. In 
a remarkable passage Professor Okakura deals with this 
question. He says:— 

“ Some have indeed gone so far as to say that we owe the whole 
‘success we have up to now achieved in this remarkable war to 
the holy inspiration we drew from the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
I indorse this opinion to its full extent, but only if we are to 
understand by His teaching that whole body of truth and love 
which are of the essence of Christianity, and which we used in 
former days to call by other names, such as Bushido, Confucianism, 
etc. But if you insist on having it understood in a uarrow 
sectarian sense, with a personal God and riyid formalities as its 
main features, then I should say;that I cannot agree with you, 
for this Christianity occupies rather an awkward place in our 
Japanese mind, finding itself somewhere between the national 
worship of the living dead, and modern agnosticism, or scientific 
monism.” 


Such a view of Christianity is not an unnatural one for a 
Japanese thinker to take; but his deduction is not ours. The 
logical deduction from the present position of Christianity in 
Japan is that it will save Japan from the otherwise inevitable 
consequences of the agnosticism and materialism which she 
adopted from Europe at the very stage when intellectual Europe 
‘was wearying of such views, and will add to her worship of the 
living dead that worship of a living God which has always 
played so noble a part in the history of great nations. In the 
past the religion of Japan has had much in common with her 
literature. It has devoted itself to the minute and personal, 
and has disregarded the universal. The epic quality has been 
absent alike from her religion and her literature. The domestic 
shrine and the tiny perfect ode have represented both. But 
Japan is now in living touch with a religion full of epic as 
well as personal qualities, she is passing through a period 
crowded with epic incident, and is engaged in a war in which 
personal qualities are continually related to vast movements. 
We think, therefore, that the spirit of Japan will unite with 
the spirit of Christianity as that spirit is understood in the 


—$$__ 
THE PERSONAL STORY OF THE UPPER 
HOUSE.* : 

“How the Peers of England from being an estate of th 
realm grew into an independent Parliamentary onenailie, 
how, and by what personal agencies, the hereditary Chia 
became in a sense the parent of the elective; on what isg , 
by what degrees, it co-operated with other agencies 
establish the House of Commons; how then, from seeing in 
that Chamber its natural ally, if not its political offsprin, 
the Upper House gradually discovered in the Lower a rive 
and a foe,”’—these, says the author of this interesting and 
even fascinating book, are the first, and from the standpoint 
of constitutional law the most important, points dealt with jn 
it. But Mr. Wilkinson is true to the mood in which he 
starts his inquiry, which, he says, is one “conducted leas in 
the spirit of a constitutional historian than from the point of 
view most likely to find acceptance with those who read to be 
interested as well as informed.” He fixes the attention of his 
readers on the changes that in the course of generations and 
centuries have come over the House, but he fixes it still more 
on the men through—perhaps rather than directly by—whom 
these changes have been effected. Nor is his book the legs 
valuable and readable that his standpoint is not that of the 
hero-worshipper, but of the good-humoured and sub-cynical 
observer. Occasionally Mr. Wilkinson’s humour comes 
perilously near mere “smartness,” as in “hits” like 
these :— 

“Individual and strikingly representative peers like Lord 
Rosebery, the general utility man and occasional orator of the 


Empire, or the Duke of Devonshire, the accepted embodiment 
of the national statesmanship and common-sense.” 


“ Socially the Upper House now forms the most august portion 
of the same part of the polite system as that comprehending the 
Athengum Club. It has become nominally by the sovereign’s 
favour instead of by a Committee’s selection, the meeting-ground 
of men belonging to all classes and all schools of thought, 
qualified for admission into it.” 


“ Scientific research did not receive the highest recognition 
which the State can bestow before Lord Kelvin and Lord Lister 
were made free of a chamber which Lord Tennyson had already 
attended in silence.” 

But happily such passages are not so common as to be 
fatiguing, and as a rule the many clever things that Mr, 
Wilkinson says in the course of his volume are as appropriate 
to, and spring as inevitably from, their context as his most 
serious propositions. 

The first four of Mr. Wilkinson’s chapters and a portion of 
the fifth are devoted more to the constitutional development 
of the Upper House than to the personal characteristics of 
the men through whom the development took place. No 
doubt historical notabilities—Stephen Langton, Robert Fitz- 
walter, Simon de Montfort, Fulk Fitzwarren, John of Gaunt, 
and Richard Neville—figure prominently in the hundred pages 
or so which bring us down to the Wars of the Roses; but 
their personalities are of secondary importance compared 
with what they did, ard still more with what they undid. 
Like writers on the evolution of our Constitution who have 
preceded him, Mr. Wilkinson insists greatly on the fact that 
social “ caste” is not of the essence of aristocracy, or at least 
of English aristocracy. As he pointedly puts it, 

“ Movements towards exclusiveness of any kind never obtained 
general sanction; they were even deprecated by the nobles them- 
selves. ‘There are,’ says Peter des Roches, ‘no English pares.’ 
Nor did the word ‘peer’ creep into the language before the 
Dispenser proceedings under Edward II. Nor until the next 
century were members of the House of Lords generally entitled 
peers.” 

Mr. Wilkinson has not much that is really fresh to say of the 
two movements which will be for ever associated with the 
names of Stephen Langton and Simon de Montfort, although 
he admirably brings out the personal contrast between “the 
archbishop who in the process of wringing Magna Charta 
from the Crown consolidated a heterogeneous baronage in a 
single estate and the earl who finding the idea of representa- 
tive government in the primitive institutions of the land 
formally embodied it in a system at Westminster.” Of 
Langton he says that his chief characteristic was “ absolute 
self-surrender to what he regarded as the divine leading” ; of 
Leicester he writes that although “a more graceful and 








West, though doubtless the embodiment will be new and 


* The Personal Story of the Upper House. By Kosmo Wilkinson, ‘On the 
English Constitution” Series. London: T, Fisher Unwin, [16s.] 
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owy figure than the archbishop,” he “resisted despotism 
pat did not organise liberty.” Mr. Wilkinson’s power of 
‘ag at the present in the light of the past is well illus- 
trated by such a passage as this :— 
«Jeicester’s political strength lay chiefly in the towns and 
ong the traders. For us of the twentieth century it may be 
ee erestiDg to know that, more than six hundred years ago, a 
invse, scarcely distinguishable from that of Fair Trade, had its 
champion in this remarkable man. The legates from Rome, 
; with the execution of the various Papal interdicts under 
which England was laid, aimed at nothing more than the 
truction of the rising commerce of the country. Leicester 
defied these attacks ; he would have punished those who made 
them by keeping out foreign goods. British resources were, he 
said, eufficient to supply all native wants without the intercourse 
of foreigners. ‘This, remarks the royalist chronicler, Wyke, 
‘was done to tickle plebeian ears, and was, of course, absurd, 
seeing that the interchange of goods from divers realms 
furnishes all sorts of advantages.’ That may be true enough. 
It does not, however, do away with the fact that centuries before 
Free Trade and Fair Trade had become political war cries Earl 
Simon may be called the first and greatest of medieval Pro- 
tectionists.” 
Another aspect of the De Montfort ascendency in England 
is not less happily dealt with :— 


“The Battle of Lewes incidentally throws an interesting light 
on the social evolution of the peerage. From it dates the more 

neral adoption of armorial bearings by noble families, as well 
as a deepened contrast between the titled aristocracy of England 
and the feudal caste of other countries. Till the thirteenth 
century had entered on its second half, the frequency of their 
intermarriages and other exclusive usages made the great nobles 
few in number. As a consequence, except at great national 
crises, they kept themselves apart from the body of the people. 
The period of the Barons’ War not only identified the order 
with the championship of popular rights; it promoted the 
social amalgamation between the victors and their plain fellow- 
subjects.” 

It is towards the close of his fifth chapter, when the “real 
Warwick” steps firmly on to the stage, that Mr. Wilkinson’s 
main purpose of making his book a gallery of Peers’ portraits 
stands fully revealed. His prelude to the successes of the 
Kingmaker may be said, indeed, to be the text on which he 
preaches through the remainder of his work. “ Birth, beauty, 
wit, and wealth are the four kings of English society. Other 
sovereigns die out or are deposed. This fourfold kingship 
survives all dynastic change, and rides safely through the 
stormiest sea of revolution.” He does not find many illustra- 
tions of this text during the Tudor period; at all events, his 
portraits of the Cecils cannot be considered as among his 
most effective. It is when he comes to the Stuart reigns 
that Mr. Wilkinson warms to his work. His portrait of 
Falkland is good, though in a sense conventional. It is all 
the better that he gives the more authentic, if also the less 
familiar, version of Falkland’s ill-omened reading from Virgil 
in the Bodleian Library when he was in the company of 
Charles I. Mr. Wilkinson delights in taking a favourable 
rather than an unfavourable view of human nature, and in 
presenting the good side of men whose evil manners live in 
brass and whose virtues have been generally written in water. 
Thus he says of Strafford :— 

“Strafford’s charm lay in his essential humanity—his love for 
his children, the simplicity and happiness of his domestic life. 
Even the frank egotism of the man was not without a certain 
attraction. He insists on being to the end of the chapter himself 
and no mere creature of royal favour or political promotion. He 
may put on the court livery. He is still the great squire of 
Wentworth Wodehouse, the ‘cock of the north’ as his lineage 
has made him. The harshness and arrogance which were his 
conventional attributes did not prevent his nature being traversed 
by a vein of gentleness and even tenderness, brought out clearly 
and pleasantly in his private correspondence, especially with 
Laud. Nor does the Lord Deputy ever let the Archbishop’s 
table at Addington lack a supply of Lenten fish, caught by the 
sender in some Irish stream. At another time Strafford presents 
the Primate with prime Yorkshire beef which proves so tough 
that the archiepiscopal teeth will not meet through it.” 


In a different style is the portrait of George Savile, the first 
Lord Halifax, who regarded the Upper House as a club and 
used it as such. We are told that “his calm, even languid, 
manner, his well-bred and musical voice, his Horatian wit 
gave him an absolute mastery of the Assembly,” and “ that 
with something of Lord Melbourne’s interest in religion, he 
amused himself by talking theology with bishops.” 

Itis when Mr. Wilkinson comes to deal with the House 
of Peers during the Hanoverian dynasty that the variety 
of his talent for portraiture is best exhibited. Walpole and 





his chief opponents are done equal and ample justice to; 
and if Chatham’s portrait is not quite so convincing, that is 
no fault of Mr. Wilkinson’s, but is due to the fact that there 
is really nothing fresh to be added to what has been said by 
Macaulay and other masters of antithesis. Two aristocratic 
scoundrels are disposed of in as many sentences. ‘“ What 
Sandwich was among earls, Grafton may be described as being 
among dukes. His private life was infamous; he wronged 
every individual of either sex whom he had an opportunity 
of injuring.” Of Wharton, “the most notorious among the 
blasphemers and profligates of the eighteenth-century peerage,” 
it is declared with equal conciseness that “he only made 
the grand tour to convince each successive capital that he 
concentrated in himself the blackguardism of every city 
and every climate.” That Mr. Wilkinson can make a 
skilful use of the materials which constitute the charm of 
ana may be seen in his treatment of “the haughty Duke of 
Somerset ” :— 

“ His second wife, a daughter of Lord Winchilsea, affectionately 

tapped him on the shoulder with her fan. His Grace drew 
himself up, looked severely at his spouse, saying, ‘My first 
Duchess was a Percy, and she never thought of taking such a 
liberty.’. A ducal namesake, the painter, James Seymour, drank 
his health one day to the words, ‘I have the honour of being of 
your Grace’s family.? The proud duke rose from the table, and 
summoned his steward. ‘Pay Seymour his bill and send him 
away,’ were the only words which this grand gentleman’s rage 
suffered him to articulate.” 
Of all the Georgian portraits, however, except perhaps that 
of “old Q,” whose infamies are trundled too openly 
into the street, the most remarkable is that of Chesterfield. 
The light that has recently been shed upon the complex 
character of this extraordinary man has allowed a more 
amiable view of him to be taken than that accepted by his 
contemporaries. Mr. Wilkinson combines shade and light 
skilfully :— 

“The trunk of a giant on the legs of a dwarf, limbs so ill- 

shapen as narrowly to escape deformity, a countenance only 
redeemable from unsightliness by the play of an intellectual 
expression over the unlovely features. Such in the flesh seems 
to have been the man who was the cynosure of his own genera- 
tion and in whom posterity has agreed to see the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form for all time.” 
On the other hand, Chesterfield made one of the best Viceroys 
Treland ever had. He was a successful diplomatist. His 
sagacity was such that his political prophecies are almost 
unexampled in number and accuracy. “He predicted the 
French Revolution and the greatness of the American 
Republic. He fixed almost to a year the date at which the 
national independence of Poland ceased to exist. He foresaw 
the fall of the temporal power of the Pope.” 

Mr. Wilkinson’s presentments of the more distinguished of 
the spiritual Peers are not amongst his successes... Thus 
he has nothing more to say of Samuel Wilberforce than 
what has been said a hundred times before, chiefly in the 
form of anecdotes. He has, however, revived with effect 
Henry Phillpotts, the Bishop of Exeter whom Melbourne 
detested :— 

“ Phillpotts was beyond a doubt the ablest as well as the best- 
known and most interesting among the occupants of the party 
bench. His personal appearance was all in his favour. 
handsome intellectual countenance surmounted a stately and 
perfectly proportioned figure. The brow was really noble 
and justified the little personal vanity which caused the 
thick wiry hair to be brushed so far back as to display 
the ample forehead to its full extent and to seem like a chevaus 
de frise guarding and crowning it. These personal effects 
were deepened directly Bishop Phillpotts rose to speak. Com- 
posure of manner, mild candour in the expression of his 
countenance, a voice subdued and soft yet musically clear, either 
gesture of the gentlest kind or a statuesque immobility of body— 
such were the chief impressions left upon those who sat through 
one of this bishop’s orations. If the manner generally lacked 
animation, waves of strong feeling from time to time seemed to 
rush upon him. The entire performance was an intellectual treat 
to those who witnessed it; its dramatic effects were only produced 
after an exhausting process of solitary absorption in a well- 
stored library and occasionally before a looking-glass.” 

In his concluding pages Mr. Wilkinson is obviously 
hampered by the fact that he is dealing with events and 
men too near our own time, and writes too much in the style 
of the professional Parliamentary lobbyist. But his book as 
a whole is a most valuable addition to the series of useful 
manuals to which it belongs, and is perhaps the most readable 
of them all, 
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COUNTRY LIFE, TRAVEL, AND SPORT.* 

WE have been puzzled to find a title for this review. The 
nine books set out below deal in different ways with natural 
history, sport, country life, and travel at home and abroad. 
‘Let us begin with England. Since Mrs. Earle’s Pot-pourrt 
from a Surrey Garden has reached a twenty-seventh edition, 
we must not be surprised if other ladies try their hands at 
the same sort of thing. Were a second title needed for Lady 
C. Milnes Gaskell’s book, we would suggest Spring in a 
Shropshire Abbey; or, How the Rich Live. We may say at 
once that we have read this book with the greatest 
amusement, and we doubt not that our readers will do 
the same, though occasionally the humour of the authoress 
is unconscious. How much of the book is imaginary, how 
many of the characters are portraits from life, and how 
much describes Lady Catherine’s real life at Wenlock Abbey, 
we donot know. The house, garden, servants, neighbours, 
villagers, surrounding country, and daily round of life 
are all minutely described, the central figures being the 
lady of the house and Bess, her little girl. The master of 
the house, so far as we remember, is only once mentioned. 
There is a childlike simplicity about the authoress which 
almost disarms criticism. She never doubts that every detail 
of the country life she describes must be of interest, and 
that the reader will share her “ general sense of joy,” will feel 
for her when he hears she was in bed, and that “the doctor 
had just been and had prescribed for me a day of rest and 
a day in the house on account of a chill caught the week 
before.” Nor does she doubt that the reader will like to hear 
some beautiful thought which occurred to her whilst brushing 
her hair, or how she read some “ beautiful words ” in Thomag 
& Kempis “over and over again.” Here is a specimen of her 
daily life :— 

“The next morning I rose early. There was much to do, for 
life can be as busy in the country as in town. I wrote my letters, 
and according to my constant custom—much laughed at, be it 
said, by many friends—jotted down my engagements, duties, and 
pleasurable excitements for the day. There were :—Some blankets 
to send to the poor. My list of flower seeds. And then Bessand 
I were to go sledging in the lanes. To English people sledging 
never seems a quite real amusement, and always to belong alittle 
to the region of a fairy-story. Punctual to the moment, Burbidge 
appeared with long sheets of foolscap and we made out the list 
of seeds.” 

Burbidge is the ancient gardener, whose old-fashioned 
phrases and prejudices are amusingly set down by Lady 
Catherine. Roderick and Absolom are the under-gardeners. 
Auguste is the chef, always voluble and polished. Happy 
poor who live near Wenlock Abbey! Not only do they get 
blankets, but some of Auguste’s créme de volaille. Even the 
canaries in the aviary get sherry given them as a cordial in 
their water. Celestine, who always comes “into the room 
like a whirlwind,” is the lady’s-maid. We all know the 
conventional French maid. Then there is Fremantle, the con- 
ventional butler, and Mrs. Langdale, the conventional house- 
keeper, and Nana, the old cross nurse, also conventional. 
Better described are the old villagers whom Lady Catherine 
visits and chats with,—especially old Timothy, with his 
stories of Tom Moody, and days of witchcraft and bull- 
baiting, who thinks there is “so little worshipful mirth” 
left in England. Space does not allow us to mention all the 
minor characters. Many pages are filled with the sayings of 
Bess, rather a spoilt little girl, whose anthropomorphic notions 
of God so much delight her mother. Next there is Constance, 
a friend, who gets up May Day festivals and comes over to 
chat about her “great quilt” on which flowers from Gerard’s 
herbal are to be worked on old Shropshire hand-made 
linen. Lastly, we must not omit to mention the dogs, which 
demand our attention at every moment. Sometimes it is 





* (1) Spring in a Shropshire Abbey. By Lady C. Milnes Gaskell. With 
18 Illustrations. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [9s. net.]——(2) The Lure 
of the Labrador Wild: the Story of the Exploring Expedition Conducted by 

onidas Hubbard, jun. By Dillon Wallace. With Illustrations and Map. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. [7s. ro ogg Wild Ducks: How to Rear 
and Shoot them. By Captain W. Coape Oates. ith 4 Photogravure Plates 
from Drawings by G. E. Lodge, and 12 Illustrations from Photographs, 
London: Longmans and Co. [4s, 6d. net.|——(4) Fishing in Derbyshire and 
Around. By Walter M. Gallichan (‘Geoffrey Mortimer”), London: F. E, 
Robinson and Co. [8s, 6d. net.]——(5) Animals I have Known, By Arthur H. 
Beavan. London: T. Fisher Unwin. ([5s.])——(6) Familiar Scottish Birds, 
By A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S. Paisley: Alexander Gardner. [2s.]——(8) Moths 
and Butterflies. By Mary C. Dickerson, B.S, (University of Chicago), With 
200 Photographs from Life by the Author. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn and Co. 
[oe net. be Wayside and Woodland Blossoms: a Pocket Guide to the British 
nl na 4 ~¥ brant Reems 5 gp Lp New Edition. By 

wi p, F.L.S. i ou ii SO cies by Mabel E. Ste; 
London: Frederick Warne and Co, [6s. ™ . P 





“My great hound walked at my heels.” Sometimes ¢, 
change we read that ‘Tramp’ and ‘Tartar,’ the Pi . 
in front. When we have been told this very often ™ 
are inclined to agree with Lady Catherine that « there " 
really much to be urged in favour of the fortunate peo "4 
who are dogless.” But it is a delightful garden Seg 
charming life which are here described. Even when Besg ; 
her mother are taken bird’s-nesting by Thady, a ragged ltl 
Irish village boy, the comforts or luxuries are not forgotten, 
“As the old church clock struck eleven we started. Th 
groom boy, Fred, led Jill, the Stretton pony, bearing a uae 
strapped on a saddle, which contained a simple luncheon and 
off we went into the woods.” It is interesting to be told, 
later, that “huge beef sandwiches” are provided for Thad 
and Jim; whilst the ladies have more delicate food, Pt 
by Auguste’s art, ending with chocolate and Blenheim orap, 
apples. Anunkind critic might make fun of Lady Catherine's 
book. We would rather recommend it to our readers, The 
must not mind a little pedantry. They will enjoy the book 
and learn what a beautiful, busy, happy life can be lived ing 
Shropshire abbey even in these days. 


We must change the scene from the civilisation and ease of 
English country life to the terrible privations and hardships 
which are to be met with in the unexplored wilds of Labrador, 
The Lure of the Labrador Wild is a vivid, painful, ang 
admirably written account of an exploring expedition into 
that inhospitable wilderness. Two young Americans—Dillon 
Wallace, who writes the story, and Leonidas Hubbard, who 
was a New York journalist, and wanted material for a book— 
accompanied by a half-breed Indian named George Elson, 
determined in the summer of 1903 to make an expedition by 
canoe and on foot across an unexplored part of Labrador. The 
summer there is a short one, and the expedition was a failure, 
The explorers missed their route, without discovering their 
mistake until too late. Winter overtook them before they 
expected it. Provisions were exhausted, and the game and 
fish, which the travellers reckoned on, ultimately failed, 
Poor Hubbard died of exhaustion. George proved a hero, as 
well as an expert woodsman, and made his way back to get help, 
Mr. Wallace was saved, after incredible sufferings, to write 
this account. It is a terrible story he has to tell, day by day, 
so simply and vividly told, with such realistic detail and 
painful minuteness, that we have rarely read the like. It 
might be urged by some that the expedition was ill-planned 
and rash, the travellers inexperienced and untrained. At any 
rate, the failure was an awful one, and the story of Hubbard’s 
breakdown and death, leaving a young wife at home, who hag 
recently started for Labrador to complete her husband’s 
survey, is very affectingly told. Seldom have we been made 
to enter so thoroughly into the hopes and fears, the sufferings 
and troubles, the feelings and emotions, of travellers struggling 
to get out of an unexplored country. No fiction can touch 
one as does a plain, well-told narrative of events which 
happened to the writer, like that to be found in the book 
before us. 


When we have just been sharing the feelings and anxieties 
of travellers who secure a couple of wild ducks with a rifle, 
which they know mean another day’s respite from starvation 
and death, it is difficult to sympathise properly with an 
author who wants to make wild ducks fly high and present 
difficult shots. The object of Captain W. Coape Oates’s work, 
Wild Ducks, is to help those who wish to rear wild ducks for 
shooting, and to learn how to make them fly over the guns, 
It is a very slight, prettily got up volume, which the author 
hopes may prove of assistance to those who, like himself, 
“love wild duck, and consider a few hours spent daily in their 
company an education and a treat.” We are a little puzzled 
as to the meaning of this. Is it the rearing or the shooting 
which is “an education and a treat”? The rest of the book 
contains tolerably practical and clear directions for breeding 
and shooting hand-reared ducks. We are, however, rather 
dubious over the estimated expenditure of rearing, say, two 
hundred and fifty ducklings, which is put at £22. But we 
are told that a man can make his accounts balance at the end 
of the year provided he “feeds and looks after his ducks himself, 
is in possession of a supply of coops and runs, and is fortunate 
enough to have a suitable piece of water of his own, as well 
as a bit of ground to rear them on.” This sort of information 
is not of much use. The ducks when shot sell at 2s. each, 
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gud so he will be able “to give his friends some very enjoy- 
‘able shooting and supply himself with a hobby of which he 
will never be tired.” Is this the education or the treat? We 
now come to the “very enjoyable shooting.” The great 
difficulty is to make the fat, hand-reared wild ducks fly 
instead of waddle. One of the methods described involves 
catching your ducks beforehand, shutting them up in a barn 
or in hampers, and liberating them in convenient numbers to 
fly over the shooters. We are tempted to ask, “Is this 
sport ? ” And can this be called wild-duck shooting, even 
though you do “ prevent the guns from getting any inkling of 
your plan of operations” P 

From shooting we pass to fishing. The angler who knows 
of good trout-fishing to be had free, or at a moderate price, 
and who makes public this information for the benefit of his 
brother-fishermen, displays a degree of unselfishness which 
we find it hard to understand. Mr. Walter M. Gallichan in 
Fishing in Derbyshire and Around has done for a part of 
England what he has already done for Wales and Spain. 
This volume, like his others, is extremely detailed and 
practical, and to the tourist-angler most valuable. After a 
general chapter on flies, seasons, methods, and the like, he 
begins with the Dove, and so goes over the waters of Derby- 
shire stretch by stretch, and almost pool by pool. Trout-fishing 
is, of course, the chief attraction, but coarse fish are not 
forgotten. The book contains a vast amount of information 
as to inns, fishing-tickets, licenses, and preserved waters 
which is not to be found elsewhere. 

Three popular works on zoology and one on botany still 
remain to be noticed. In Animals I have Known Mr. Arthur 
H. Beavan tells us that the object of this work is simply to 
record his experiences of animals in various lands. Un- 
fortunately, to do this, and to produce a readable book, 
more literary ability and more knowledge of natural history 
are required than the author possesses. We will only 
observe that the illustrations do not seem to have been pre- 
pared for the book and have little relation to the text, of 
which it is kindest to say as little as possible. The 
little book, Familiar Scottish Birds, which Mr. A. Nicol 
Simpson has written on “ popular lines,” he hopes may be 
found useful to those unacquainted with the bird-life of the 
Scottish shires. Without being in any sense a contribution to 
the vast literature on British birds, this small book gives 
very short but tolerably accurate accounts of the different 
species, arranged according to their haunts: namely, land 
birds, birds of stream and pond, and sea birds,—a system 
which has a few merits and many disadvantages. We do not 
know enough about the Lepidoptera of the United States to 
say much concerning the work on Moths and Butterflies which 
Miss Mary OC. Dickerson has written, under the impression 
that “there has arisen a need for insect books of an 
elementary nature, in harmony with the modern work in 
animal ecology, interpreting habit and detailed structure 
as responsive adaptations to surroundings and further 
jnterpreting fundamental structures as a sign of blood 
relationship.” In spite of this preface, the work is un- 
technical, and well adapted to cultivate the intelligent minds 
of young persons in America. The illustrations are good, and 
the authoress, among other qualifications, is B.S. (University of 
Chicago) and head of the Department of Biology and Nature 
Study in the Rhode Island Normal School, Providence, R.I. 
Lastly, we have only space to mention a new edition of that 
excellent and well-known little pocket guide to the British 
flora, Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. The text is scien- 
tifically accurate, and the coloured plates are as good as can 
be produced at the price. Mr. Edward Step has done much 
to render botany popular, and this is one of his most suc- 
cessful efforts. The beginner who makes a proper use of 
this small manual may learn a great deal, and will have 
nothing to unlearn. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——————_ 
A COMPANION TO GREEK STUDIES. 

A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press by L. Whibley, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s, net.)—In this important volume some thirty 
Cambridge scholars of the first rank have, with the assistance of 
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Miss. Harrison and Lady Evans, the latter of whom discusses 
“Dress” with equal learning and taste, combined to publish a 
number of articles on various subjects with which the student of 
Greek literature ought to have some acquaintance, but a knowledge 
of which is difficult to obtain except by consulting a large number of 
learned works. The volume before us roughly follows the lines of 
Dr. Gow’s well-known “ Companion to Classical Studies,” but though 
dealing only with Greek, is about four times its bulk, being clearly 
intended for more advanced students, and also partially for use as 
a book of reference. Of its value there can be no question. The 
editor’s article on “ Constitutions,” for example, and that of Mr. 
W. Wyse on “Law” both well repay most careful study; while 
when Sir R. Jebb writes on “ Literature,” Dr. Henry Jackson on 
“Philosophy,” or Professor Waldstein on “Sculpture,” their 
contributions must be regarded as authoritative. Here and there 
an expert might, perhaps, question the validity of some state- 
ment, but the ordinary critic who did so would be rash, and the 
only point on which he can justly form an opinion is as to the 
shape in which the vast mass of learning here summarised is put 
forward. For the art of stating the results of research in a 
manner which is at once attractive, clear, and brief is not by any 
means common to all scholars, and is, indeed, one of the rarest 
of gifts. The erudition which befits a folio may not readily 
adapt itself to an article, and words which are pwvayra ovveroiow 
may be meaningless to the dull. Nor have some of the writers 
in this volume entirely got over the difficulty. Even Dr. 
Jackson, the most {lucid of lecturers, becomes obscure when he 
attempts to discuss the whole philosophy of Plato in seven pages, 
and the space which he devotes to the abstruse “ professorial 
dialogues ” is so packed 
‘* With comment, densest condensation hard,” 

that he himself seems to require rather than to afford explana- 
tion, while the following sentence from an essay on Greek 
“ Architecture ” may suffice to show the difficulty of being at once 
learned and concise:— Vitruvius takes four as the normal 
number of columns at each end of an amphiprostyle temple, 
which is therefore usually tetrastyle ; it follows that the normal 
peripteral is hexastyle and the dipteral or pseudodipteral 
octastyle.” Such a sentence is, of course, exceptional, but it 
deserves quotation as showing the tendency of Professors to 
forget the capacity of their readers, so that elsewhere we find 
such phrases as “the Frangois vase,” “the discoveries of Mr. 
Arthur Evans,” “ English and Irish acre-strips,” or “totemistic 
principles” left wholly unexplained, while in a list of Mycenaean 
“finds” it is observed parenthetically that “the dugucdredAdos 
with doves upon the handle [sic] is especially to be noted.” Such 
a remark is not only careless, but, what is worse, without meaning 
toa student. Even Aristotle, who explains the Homeric 5éras 
dugikdmedAov as “a double cup” (i.e., one which can be used either 
way up), would not have understood it, nor can any one do so who 
is unacquainted with the gold cup with two handles ornamented 
with doves which Schliemann discovered at Mycenae. Or again, 
in mentioning the worship of Venus and Adonis to state that 
“the garden of Adonis and his festival generally take a prominent 
place in late Greek worship” is perfectly useless since not the 
slightest clue is given as to the nature of his “ garden,” although 
the subject is of high interest, as those who know the allusions to 
it in Isaiah i. 29 and xvii. 10 are aware. In both these last cases 
definite reference to some work where an explanation could be 
found was imperative, and, although “ the citation of sources and 
authorities in the text” is deliberately avoided for the sake of 
simplicity, the ample margins might at least occasionally have 
been used for this purpose, nor is the addition of a short “ Biblio- 
graphy ” at the end of each article a sufficient substitute for 
exact references, as the student would promptly find who, wishing 
to understand Greek mythology, plunged, as is here suggested, 
into Frazer’s “Golden Bough.” We do not make these remarks 
because we underestimate the value of the book, but because its 
value is such that a new edition ought quickly to be needed, and 
such an edition might be much improved by wise revision. The 
book owes much already, the editor tells us, to the criticism and 
suggestions of many “scholars”; but, if he will accept a hint, 
he should now try to obtain the judgment of several intelligent 
students who had used the book and carefully noted any case 
where the information given did not seem to them clear or 
exactly to meet their needs. The object of a work like this is to 
assist learners, and they alone can really point out to an editor 
where, when tested by experience, it attains and where it falls 
short of its aim. Finally, we should add that the volume is 
beautifully printed and enriched with numerous photographs, 
Perhaps, indeed, these latter are too numerous, adding much, as 
they must do, alike to size and expense. Inanarticle, for instance, 
of twenty-eight pages on “Religious Institutions,” plans and 
pictures occupy about a quarter of the space, nor is it easy to 
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sea what intellectual gain results from a view of Delphior a plan 
of “The Hall of the Mysteries” at Eleusis, while even the cult 
of athletics, whether in Greece or our Universities, seems hardly 
to justify a representation of “The Starting-place of the Stadium 
at Olympia” in this connection. Just now, however, archaeology 
and photography seem to dominate classical learning, so that 
perhaps, as we improve, the only “companion to Greek studies” 
will ultimately be a Kodak. 








TROUT FISHING. 


Trout Fishing. By W. Earl Hodgson. With a Frontispiece by 
HH. L. Rolfe, and a Facsimile in Colours of a Model Book of Flies. 
{A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is an original book on 
fishing, in which a keen, observant, and, we doubt not, sufficiently 
skilful angler expounds the theories he has formed. Mr. Hodg- 
son’s work will interest all fly-fishermen, and will not do so the 
less because they will disagree with his opinions and laugh at his 
theories, which, we may say at once, are often absurd and 
fantastic. Mr. Hodgson is one of the old school of wet-fly 
anglers who clearly does not think there is much to be said for 
the dry-fly system. Though he merely contents himself with the 
remark that the old-fashioned method seems still to be not with. 
out merit, the instances he gives of days when the wet-fly man— 
viz., Mr. Hodgson—beat a dry-fly man in filling his creel, show 
that he thinks the much extolled dry-fly doctrine is an illusion. 
But we do not join issue with our author on this point. We are 
inclined to agree with much that he has to say on the controversy. 
The truth is that there is not a great deal of difference between 
a first-rate wet-fly man, who knows how to keep out of sight and 
to put his fly neatly over a rising fish, and a first-rate dry-fly 
man, who also, of course, stalks and floats his fly over the feeding 
trout. But there is a great difference between the average dry- 
fly angler, who has to be moderately skilful, and the average 
wet-fly angler who does not think of stalking his fish, and who 
works big, sunken flies through rough water. It is, however, 
evident that Mr. Hodgson has not had very much experience 
of the chief South Country chalk streams. He tells us he 
has never fished on the Itchen. His fishing on the Test 
hhas apparently been rather limited. It is clear that he 
does not know much about the Kennet, or he would not tell 
us that the trout on that incomparable river “are generally 
supposed to be proof against all flies but the Mayfly.” In 
writing of Scotch fishing, and particularly of loch fishing, which 
he very justly upholds against those who think little of it, 
Mr. Hodgson is on firmer ground. Besides being a supporter 
of the wet-fly, Mr. Hodgson, even in running water, we gather, 
fishes with two or three flies to his cast, and (O horror!) he appears 
to fish with flies dressed on gut. We implore Mr. Hodgson to try 
eyed-hooks, and feel sure he will write a book to support the 
proposition that no invention of modern days (save possibly 
chloroform and lucifer matches) has done so much for human 
happiness and comfort as the. discovery of eyed-hooks for 
trout-fishing of every sort. An almost exploded theory, supported 
by this book, but which we think highly debatable, is the old 
idea that a vast collection of flies is needed, and that there 
are not only flies for each month of the year (which in a 
general sense is true), but also flies suitable for each day and 
each hour of the day, so that if you have not the right 
fly you will not catch the fish. We would that space allowed 
us to deal with this great question in detail, and to show how 
much more successful the man is, as & rule, who persists with 
a few standard patterns. Even when the mayfly is up, trout 
will sometimes take an olive most greedily. The matter of flies 
brings us to the great feature of the book, the reproduction of 
pages from a fly-book stocked with every variety of fly arranged 
according to the months of the year. These admirable specimens 
of colour-printing were done under the supervision of Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes. They are charming to look at, but we shall 
be sorry for the young angler who may be persuaded to fill his 
fly-pouch and empty his purse in obtaining such a needless 
assortment. We have said enough to show that this is a book 
rather out of the way in angling literature, which will be read 
with interest, will stimulate theory-makers, and excite angling 
controversies. Even when we do not agree with the author, we 
are bound to say he is never offensively dogmatic. When he 
propounds the notion that in loch fishing trout rise best when 
there is a ripple on the water, because the water is then aerated, 
which makes them lively—not because they do not see the gut, 
the artificial fly, and the angler so clearly—we smile without 
being convinced. It is difficult to disprove it. It is, moreover, 
some consolation nowadays to find a writer on fishing who does 


—— 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF BATH, 

Life and Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth Century, By A, 
Barbeau. With a Preface by Austin Dobson. (William Hoe} 
mann. 12s. 6d. net.)—It is a little curious to have the history of 
Bath told us by a foreigner, and more than a little curious to 
find it told in such a completely English manner that but for 
the name on the title-page, and the recognition of his nationali 
in Mr. Austin Dobson’s genial preface, we should never haye 
guessed that the writer was a Frenchman. M. Barbeau Carries 
us back to the legendary beginnings of Bath,—its founding by 
the father of King Lear—Bladud, son of Hudibras—as a thank. 
offering for deliverance from leprosy won by bathing in the hot. 
water springs of its site. Then he skips a few centuries and 
records the crowning of King Edgar in the Abbey, the event com. 
memorated ever after by an annual coronation of a mock-monarch 
of the city. To this line of fancy Kings belonged the Captain 
Webster who acted as master of the ceremonies on the occasion 
of Queen Anne’s visit in 1702, and the more famous Beau Nagh 
who succeeded him. But Bath had already been a haunt of 
fashion for forty years or so when Anne came to it with 
her consort. It was Charles II. who first made it a pleasure 
resort,—how and why our French author explains with great 
impartiality :—“Charles II. and his adherents had brought 
back with them from France a system of fashionable life, 
strangely modified, it is true, and that not to its advantage, 
RET But this fashionable life in all its corruption, which had 
become necessary to aristocratic society, was only to be had in 
London, and the summer drives people from London. Unable to 
enjoy it elsewhere, and refusing to be deprived of it, even fora 
time, society’s sole resource was to found colonies, as it were, in 
the shires; the fashionable watering-places ”—Epsom, Tunbridge, 
and Bath—“ were these colonies.” In one point, however, the 
colonies did not copy London. Their society was less exclusive, 
Provincial bourgeoisie were allowed to mix with nobility from the 
town, and a dash of country coarseness to colour the imported 
refinements of the Court. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Bath society had indeed become very rough. The men 
danced in riding-boots; ladies did not trouble themselves to 
take off their aprons ; and manners matched attire in slovenliness, 
All this was put in order by the marvellous administrative tact of 
Richard Nash, that singular compound of ability and frivolity, 
kind heart and shallow character. Quoting abundantly from 
Goldsmith’s “Life,” M. Barbeau gives a fairly full account of 
Nash, and at the same time of the organisation of Bath society in 
its day of glory. And then from Nash’s time onwards he calls 
up in succession all the famous names of men and women 
who have left their mark on the life of Bath. And a very 
bizarre medley it is that we meet,—Horace Walpole, Lord 
Chesterfield, Pope, Lady Huntingdon, John Wesley, Whitefield, 
and their followers; then Sheridan and the Misses Linley, 
Smollett, Steele, Jane Austen, Johnson, Boswell, the Thrales 
and Fanny Burney, Mrs. Siddons and the faithless Lawrence, 
Gibbon, Hannah More, Burke, finally Dickens and Mr. Pick- 
wick. There is much about all of them, and there are delightful 
quotations from many. And the two men who did most for Bath 
are the least known to the majority of readers; to wit, the poet 
Anstey, who wrote that clever piece of persiflage, “The New Bath 
Guide,” and Ralph Allen, the original of Fielding’s Squire 
Allworthy, who made one fortune by transforming the postal 
system of England and Wales, and another by exploiting the 
stone quarries at Combe Down, and spent so much of them in 
conferring munificent benefits on his native town, and making 
handsome presents to his needy friends. There is an immense 
amount of matter in the volume, so much that it becomes almost 
a literary history of England in the eighteenth century, as wel] 
as a study of Bath manners. We only wish it had not been 
necessary to stow quite so much information in the footnotes. 








GUILDFORD IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
Guildford in the Olden Time. By G.C. Williamson. (George 
Bell and Sons. 5s.)—This is a most excellent, clear, and concise 
history of Guildford and its associations. Its early origin, its 
government, the plate and insignia of office, and the main 
features of its history as affected by political and social phases 
of the day are described for us in some detail, but without 
technicalities. The chapters on “ Traders’ Tokens” is a 
capital example of how Guildford traders coped with currency 
questions. Guildford is famous—to archaeologists—for three 
things: the most celebrated mace in the kingdom, a fine 
two-handled sword (also part. of the civic insignia), and 
the first mention of cricket. To the generality of people 





not affect to think that wet-fly fishing is akin to poaching. 





the town itself, its position, and the surrounding scenery 
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constitute its chief interest. Historically it is important as 
having great privileges, and intimately related to these, a long 
connection with the woollen trade, and once a Royal Mint; while 
«Apbot’s Hospital” and the Grammar School are not less 
powerful links with the past. Mr. Williamson has written a 
most handy and readable little volume, as good a five-shillings’ 
worth of archaeological matter as our readers are likely to get. 
The reproductions from old water-colours are well done, as are 
also the tokens. One of the miscellaneous chapters, “ Votes at 
Elections,” relates some entertaining facts regarding the qualifi- 
cations of those who held property in the town. In 1639 a party 
of forty emigrants headed by one Henry Whitfield, B.D., left 
England to found Guilford, Connecticut, US.A. There is a 
Guilford near Rye, and Mr. Williamson is doubtful if this was 
not the place the founders of the Connecticut town had in mind. 
Probability points that way, but there is no reason why both 
should not have contributed pioneers. The fact remains that 
the New England town has possibly the oldest house built by 
English settlers in America. 








THE INQUISITION IN THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
Catalogue of a Collection of Original Manuscripts formerly 
belonging to the Holy Office of the Inquisition in the Canary Islands, 
and now in the Possession of the Marquess of Bute, with a Notice of 
some Unpublished Records of the same Series in the British Museum. 
Prepared under the Direction of John, Third Marquess of Bute, 
K.T., LL.D., by W. de Gray Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Librarian and 
Curator. 2 vols. (W. Blackwood and Sons. £3 3s.)—This 
work appeals to the student rather than to the general reader. 
To the former it is valuable both negatively and positively. The 
documents cited are given in the original Spanish and Portuguese, 
and it requires a good knowledge of the language to read them. 
From a negative point of view, the work is valuable, because it 
satisfies us that there is nothing in the records of the Inquisition 
to explain the rapid disappearance of the Guanches in the 
Canaries, and of the white race mentioned by Azurara on the 
coast of North-West Africa. Positively, there is nearly all that 
is required for the history of the Inquisition in the Canary 
Islands, and of its dealings with Moriscos, Jews, Englishmen, and 
with witchcraft. The number of English cases is unexpectedly 
large. The appendix of the Egerton MS. 1512 of the British 
Museum (Vol. II., pp. 1018-71) gives important information on 
the clandestine commerce between South-West England and the 
islands, through German, Dutch, Flemish, and Breton agents, 
chiefly in the exportation of cloths, and the importation of woad 
(pastel), when Bristol and the South-West were the centre of the 
clothing trade. The witchcraft cases are numerous, but there is 
nothing exceptional; a few incidents look like telepathy. The 
Santa Marta mentioned so frequently is a derivative of the 
Sainte Marthe who tamed La Tarasque, the offspring of Leviathan 
and the Onogre, at Tarascon, on the Rhone. The Inquisition and 
the ecclesiastical authorities were far more gentle and sensible 
in dealing with witchcraft than were the lawyers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There is not a trace in these 
pages of an epidemic of terror such as devastated South-West 
France at that period. Not a few of the practices here condemned 
are now considered as meritorious, in a slightly different form. 
The French clericals have shown more credulity on the subject 
of the Freemasons and of Diana Vaughan than did the Inquisitors 
of the Canary Isles on witchcraft. Both are far behind the 
penetration and good sense of Agobard, Bishop of Lyons (813-840), 
in his treatise, “ Contra insulsam vulgi opinionem de Grandine et 
Tonitruis.” From a moral point of view the worst thing in these 
volumes is the lenient punishment for solicitation in the con- 
fessional. The grateful thanks of all Spanish and English 
students are due to the Marquess of Bute and to Dr. de Gray 
Birch for the publication of these documents. 








LETTERS FROM CATALONIA. 

Letters from Catalonia. By Rowland Thirlmere. 2 vols. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 24s. net.)—Catalonia is obviously the place 
to write lengthy letters from, there being pegs in plenty where- 
upon to hang whatever garmenta discursive letter-writer fancies at 
the moment. So we have Mr. Thirlmere wandering to and fro at 
his pleasure, from Port Boa to Madrid, and talking of everything 
Spanish, from the Jesuits to Spanish sobriety, from Castilian 
indolence to Free-trade and the Spanish Armada. But Catalonia, 
and Eastern Spain generally, are surely an epitome of all that 
is Spanish, with their yet plainly decipherable traces of the Goth 
and the Moor. What seaboard facing east is more mediaevally 
Oriental? And our author’s knowledge, and his appreciation of 
the finer and more delicate traits of the Spaniard, prove to us that, 






















































in a sense, the Catalonian still holds the gorgeous East in fee. 

Perhaps nothing reveals his knowledge of the Spaniard better than 
his dialogues with the more thoughtful of the race: their fierce 
denunciation of cant, the fire of their criticism, and the narrow 
clearness of their vision. What your Spaniard sees he sees 
clearly, and with a magnifying-glass, which, alas! necessarily 
limits the field of vision. We must thank Mr. Thirlmere for 
these and many other delightful dialogues with typical 
Spaniards. But we are not sure that most readers will not 
value more the vivid atmosphere, the colour, the light, the 
parching wind, and the dry heat of the peninsula; the sunsets, 
and, above all, the very smell of a Catalan spring that breathes 

from some pages. Let those who love the picturesque and 

festive Spaniard, who is perhaps the real Spaniard, read the 

entertaining account of the great Festival of St. George at Alcoy, 

when the townsmen revert to the sixteenth and earlier centuries, 

spending fifty pounds on a dress, and act that fatal drama, the 

expulsion of the Moors, again. There are many names to conjure 

with, too, that speak of the artistic pagan besides Alcoy, Jativa, 

Zaragoza, and yet again places that preserve the flavour of Rome 

and Carthage. Mr. Thirlmere pays more attention to life than 

locality, but he never forgets his backgrounds. His thumb-nail 

portraits, his meditative and fanciful humour, his apt quotation, 

and his continual cheerfulness leave a very pleasant sensation in 

the mind,—as if one had really travelled in a very vivid dream _ 
to the old land of the Moor and the orange-blossom. 








AN INDIAN UPLAND. 

The Story of an Indian Upland. By F. B. Bradley-Birt. With 
Illustrations and Map; and with an Introduction by the Hon. 
H. H. Risley, C.8.1., &c., Home Secretary to the Government of 
India. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—The little-known 
country of the Santals, a very curious nomadic people, lies 
in North-East India, to the north-west of Calcutta, in the 
angle of the Ganges between Moorshedabad and Monghyr. 
Mr. Bradley-Birt’s book is a distinguished specimen of 
what has been and can be done by an Indian Civil servant 
who throws his heart into his work. Already in his book 
on “Chota Nagpore” he has caught the ear of the public, 
not always so easy to catch for literature concerned with India. 
He now gives a long, detailed, and most curious and interesting 
account of the district where he has lived and worked for years, 
beginning with the early days of the Paharia race in the Rajmahal 
hills, and the story of their reception of the English in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. It is a wild and romantic 
history, its most striking figure being Augustus Cleveland, who 
ruled as a Magistrate in these hills under Warren Hastings, and 
afterwards did a great work in civilising and settling the country 
and its predatory tribes. Cleveland’s story is made all the more 
remarkable by the fact that he died at twenty-nine. Early in 
the nineteenth gentury the country was overrun by the Santals, 
and it is to the study of them and their customs that the 
larger part of this book is dedicated, with many interesting illus- 
trations from photographs. We heartily recommend the book to 
all who care to learn something of the remoter corners of the 
British Empire. 








LOGIE: A PARISH HISTORY. 


Logie: @ Parish History. By R. Menzies Fergusson, M.A. 
Vol. I. (A. Gardner, Paisley.)—Mr. Fergusson devotes this 
first volume, after an introductory chapter on Logie Parish, 
which was a prebend of Dunblane Cathedral, to his predecessors 
in the ministerial charge. It is significant of the absolute break 
made by the Scottish Reformation that nothing but three names 
are known of the Logie clerics before 1567. In that year 
Alexander Fargy appears as first of the Reformed ministers. 
He was a pluralist, holding five kirks. The history of the parish 
is uneventful for some years, save that in March, 1592/3 (printed 
1692/3), the elders got into trouble for allowing a burial under 
the floor of the church. There were, of course, various cases of 
discipline, but nothing unusual. In 1648 Mr. Harry Schaw was 
deprived, but whether for tippling or for having preached to my 
Lord Lenrick and his troopers is not quite clear. Curiously 
enough, his son Mr. George Schaw succeeded him, and after 
holding the benefice for forty years, was expelled in 1688. He 
too, was accused of tippling, but acquitted. And here, again, 
by a curious coincidence, we find a suspicion of prelatical opinions. 
Mr. George Schaw was tolerant of episcopal government, and 
when the Revolution happened refused to pray for their 
Majesties William and Mary. The dragoons appear again, but 
this time they hinder Mr. Schaw from entering his church. He 





was not, however, easily got rid of, for he held his place up to 
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1690, and was not dispossessed of the manse till three years later, 
The next minister was Mr. Alexander Douglas, reputed by scandal 
to be the great-grandson of Mary Queen of Scots,—readers of 
“The Abbot” will remember George Douglas of Lochleven. 
The history of the subsequent ministers is told in great detail. 
An outsider may be disposed to complain, but these books, after 
all, are written for local readers. Their right to exist lies in 
pleasing them. Mr. Fergusson, it is clear, has left nothing unex- 
plored. The valuation of the parish in 1698 is £7,063 12s. 1d. 
(Scots), equal to £588 sterling. Some of the figures in the 
parish accounts of this date and onward are interesting. A Bible 
costs 2s.; trees for the churchyard 3d. each; a gallon of ale 
“ given Elizabeth Galloway the time of her sickness” 1s. 4d.; “four 
lippies of corn to the minister’s horse that came here to preach 
during our vacancie 4d.” We have translated into sterling 
money, but do not feel sure that it ought always to be done. A 
“Highland bursar” receives £3. This cannot surely be 5s. 








i GUBBIO. 

Gubbio, Past and Present. By Laura McCracken. Illustrated 
by Katharine McCracken. (David Nutt. 5s. net.)—There could 
not be a more delightful little book about an old city than this 
about Gubbio. The place is very little known, and this fact 
especially strikes us when we realise how famous it was in the 
Middle Ages and in Renaissance times. It is out of the beaten 
track. Few tourists care to stop at Gubbio, though, as the 
capital of Umbria, with archives, especially the wonderful 
tables of bronze, which carry back its history far beyond that of 
most Italian cities, it is full of ancient and modern interest. 
“ Blest Ubaldo’s chosen hill” has only lately become accessible by 
railway, and even now the climb from the plain is considerable. 
But there is much to repay any trouble taken to visit the city. 
The wonderful old Palazzo dei Consoli is itself worth a journey, 
not to mention the Cathedral and the other churches, with their 
histories and legends of St. Ubaldo, the patron of Gubbio, and 
the ruined Ducal Palace, full of memories of Federico of 
Urbino and his son Guidubaldo, who married the charming 
Elisabetta Gonzaga, sister-in-law of the greatest among Renais- 
sance ladies, Isabella d’Este. Miss McCracken has the art of 

- writing something which, though full of information, is not to be 
called a guide-book. It is a most agreeable history and descrip- 
tion of Gubbio, without a dry or an unnecessary word init. The 
illustrations are equally to be commended. The author’s 
graceful Italian dedication, and the light touch of M. Paul 
Sabatier’s French preface, seem to give an extra charm and an 
even more literary flavour to the whole. 








A PICTURE-BOOK OF NORWAY. 

Norway. By Nico Jungman. Text by Beatrix Jungman. 
(A. and C. Black. 20s. net.)—No more delightful book on Norway 
has ever been published than this joint work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jungman. First, as to the literary part of it. Mrs. Jungman 
does not concern herself, as some writers in this series of books 
have done, with the past history of Norway, except with a few 
of its legends; nor does she allude to the present unsettled 
state of its politics. But the fact of Norwegian unrest will be 
well known to most of her readers, and makes indeed an interesting 
background to her brilliant series of passing impressions. She 
and her husband are ideal travellers: in no hurry to reach any 
point or to finish their journey, they loiter from place to place, 
living among the people, finding their way to their hearts, and 
making discoveries as to manners and customs quite unfamiliar, 
in remote parts of the country where the difficulties of travelling 
have till now kept many Southern visitors away. Mrs. Jungman’s 
“text” is quite as interesting, in its way, as her husband’s 
pictures. Mr. Jungman is a charming artist, as many people know , 
and he has done nothing more attractive than these portraits of 
Norwegian girls and children, in the costumes which are not, it 
appears, in any immediate danger of disappearing. His sketches 
of Norwegian landscape are also most characteristic. Their 
colouring seems to suffer a little from reproduction, which is not 
so successful in the case of atmosphere as with the clear, hard, 
prilliant tints of the portraits, 








A PICTURE-BOOK OF NUREMBERG. 
Nuremberg. Painted by Arthur G. Bell. Described by Mrs. 
Arthur G. Bell. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is an 
attractive specimen of Messrs. Black’s smaller series of books 
illustrated in colour. Many are the tourists who have been 
drawn to Nuremberg by the old city’s mediaeval fame—* Nirn- 


—_ eats 
disenchanted. Manufacturing suburbs, a cloud of smoke mode 
streets and buildings, the full swing of modern commercial life 
all this does away with illusions, and some people have 
known to wish that Nuremberg had remained, for them, a cit of 
the imagination. But Mr. Bell’s pretty drawings and Mrs, i. 
interesting and intelligent descriptions are reassuring. The 
prove that there is enough left of old Nuremberg, of the city * 
Kaiser Max, of Adam Kraft, Peter Vischer, Veit Stoss, Michae] 
Wolgemut, Hans Sachs, Albrecht Diirer, to make it still a fitti 
place of pilgrimage. Artists can yet find plenty of materia} 
with which to brighten the work of historians. Mrs, Bell gives 
an excellent account of the city from its earliest days, and it is 
truly romantic history, for she has wisely included all thogg 
legends and traditions which account for so much in the life of 
an old German town. The very atmosphere is heroic, from 
Frederick Barbarossa to the Burg-graves, the early Hohenzollerns 
and that ideal prince, the Emperor Maximilian. : 








REPORT OF A VISIT TO AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Report of a Visit to American Educational Institutions, By 
E.S. A. Robson, M.Sc. (Sherratt and Hughes. 1s, net.)—Mr, 
Robson, whose own work lies in the province of technica] 
instruction, is naturally more full and precise in dealing with 
this part of his subject. At the same time, hesupplies us with a 
highly instructive general account of education in the United 
States. The organisation of primary and secondary education in 
that country is far more orderly and complete than in this, It 
is true that the “ Common School Statistics ” are not very favour- 
able. The proportion of pupils enrolled is very little over a fifth, 
and of this number the average attendance is 68°5, working out 
at less than a seventh of the population actually at school, 
Doubtless the averages are much reduced by the illiteracy of 
parts of the South. (It would be interesting to have the State 
statistics separately given.) The salaries, too, are low, 
£117 1s. 3d. for male, and £97 18s. 4d. for female teachers, 
(The figures include, it will be remembered, primary and 
secondary education; private schools are a negligible quantity 
as far as numbers are concerned.) The school year, also, is short 
averaging one hundred and forty-four days, less than thirty 
weeks of five days. Ours is considerably longer. In our primary 
schools the minimum of school days is two hundred, or forty 
weeks of five days. When we get out of general figures into the 
detailed experience which Mr. Robson records, the result is 
eminently satisfactory. He did not go further south than Balti- 
more, and he found everywhere much to admire. Technical 
education is especially well cared for. In commercial education 
the processes followed are very practical. The account of the 
Pittsburg system is peculiarly interesting. Each pupil starts 
with $5,000 (in paper). There isa bank, an insurance office, and 
firms dealing in produce. Pupils are taught how to conduct a 
business, to trade, and even, unless we are mistaken, to speculate. 
“ One pupil was fifty bushels short at the end of the day, and had 
to stand the loss.” An unsuccessful merchant has to start again 
from a lower position, as a clerk in a shipping or insurance 
office. In fact, we find described exactly the institution set 
forth in the pages of Stevenson’s “ Wrecker.” In the 
province of University education the weak point is that any 
place can call itself a University and give degrees. Still, there 
is a respectable number of genuine institutions of the first 
rank. And they are munificently supported. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller between 1892 and 1902 gave to the University of 
Chicago more than £1,500,000. But while the material equip- 
ment of these Universities is excellent, the treatment of the 
teachers is not adequate. A head-master gets £700 in New York, 
but only £300 in Washington. The salaries of the chief assistants 
range from £470 to £150; of the juniors from £100 to £80, 
And living, it will be remembered, is more costly than here. 
Athletics, we are told, are being overdone. At Harvard the 
engineering laboratories are inadequately equipped, while £35,000 
has been spent on a stadium, built after the model of tho 
Coliseum. 








THE STAPLE OF NEWS. 
The Staple of News. By Ben Jonson. Edited by De Winter. 
“Yale Studies in English,” XXVIII. (H. Holt and Co., New 
York. $2.)—Yale University has been distinguishing itself of 
late in the field of Jonsonian scholarship. Besides the present 
work, there have appeared Miss Woodbridge’s “Studies in 
Jonson’s Comedy,” Mr. Hathaway’s edition of “The Alchemist,” 
Mr. Aldin’s “ Bartholomew Fair,” and Mr. Mallory’s “ Poetaster.” 
All this is so much to the good, for the amount of work that remains 
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has named the greatest of the giants is sufficient to give pause to 
the most hardy. Consequently, while we are waiting for the 
monumental edition of Ben’s works promised by the University 
Press of Oxford—and we shall presumably have to wait some time 
~we shall welcome whatever comes to us from Yale or Louvain. 
The edition of The Staple of News before us is no botched-up 
affair such as one sometimes meets with in this country in a pretty 
leather binding (sixpence extra), but a serious work, extending 
to well over three hundred octavo pages. Such amplitude of 
treatment is imperatively demanded by the writer whose fame 
among the general is that of an elegant lyrist, and who in reality 
is one of the most weighty, and at whiles indeed ponderous, 
artists who ever uttered their profoundest observations on the 
world in dramatic form. The introduction is interesting, 
especially the editor’s thesis, which is ably maintained, of the 
jonsonian authorship, or perhaps rather part-authorship, of 
“The London Prodigal,” a suggestion we do not remember to 
have met with elsewhere. The least satisfactory part of the 
work is that devoted to bibliography, which contains, as 
usual, a number of inaccuracies. We have also noticed some 
errors in the dates assigned to the King’s company in the notes. 
The “I. B.” of the title-page, by the way, is John Beale, not 
Benson, as is proved by the device. 








CAMBRIDGE FACSIMILES. 

The story of Queen Anelida and the false Arcite. By Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Printed at Westminster by William Caxton about the 
year 1477.—Agustini Dacti Scribe super Tullianis elogancijs et 
verbis exoticis in sua facundissina Rethorica incipit perornate 
libellus. Printed by the Schoolmaster Printer at St. Albans 
about the year 1479. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. and 
15s. net.)—The Cambridge University Press has undertaken 
the publication of facsimiles of certain unique or otherwise 
interesting works among the early printed books preserved in the 
University Library. The first of these works chosen for repro- 
duction is of particular interest, being not only one of the earliest 
books that issued from Caxton’s press at Westminster, but also 
containing probably the first poems of Chaucer’s that ever appeared 
intype. The Library may well congratulate itself on the possession 
of the only known copy of a volume of such unique literary 
value. It is printed in Caxton’s well-known second type, and 
contains one or two of Chaucer’s shorter poems added at the 
end. The other facsimile is of more purely bibliographical 
interest. For the student of English printing, however, the 
works of the early St. Albans press have peculiar import- 
ance; while not only is the volume in question unique, but the 
type in which it is printed is practically not otherwise known. 
It is therefore needless to say that the reproduction amply 
justifies its existence. The facsimiles have been executed by 
Monsieur Dujardin of Paris, to whom, if we remember rightly, 
the Cambridge Press formerly entrusted the reproduction of the 
famous Codex Bezae. Each volumeis prefaced by a short note by 
Dr. Jenkinson, a scholar who reclly loves with the enthusiasm of a 
connoisseur the rare treasures committed to his charge. This, 
like the title-page, is printed in the new Cambridge type, and the 
whole get-up of the volumes is in excellent taste. We shall look 
with much interest for the further issues of the series, which is 
to consist, we understand, of twelve volumes. 








THE DICKENS COUNTRY. 

The Dickens Country. By F. G. Kitton. (A.and C. Black. 6s.)— 
Mr. Kitton had scarcely completed his book for publication before 
his death (September 10th, 1904). Happily there is no occasion 
for unfavourable criticism, or even for the suggestion of improve- 
ment. He had thoroughly mastered the subject, and wrote out 
of a well-filled mind. And he was a thoroughgoing admirer 
of Dickens. He knew “ Little Dorrit” as well as he knew 
“Pickwick” or “Martin Chuzzlewit.” Some of us—and the 
writer of this notice must own that he is one of the number— 
while they admire the earlier works, find themselves wearied by 
the mannerisms of the later. Mr. Kitton, however, knew his 
author from Alpha to Omega, and spared no pains in illustrating 
him, and identifying the scenes which he portrays. One or two 
little points occur to us as we write. Sam Weller’s orders from 
the “Governor” were far more peremptory in the matter of Mr. 
Winkle’s flight than to “ follow and keep him in sight” ; at least as 
Sam understood them, witness his self-reproach at not having 
knocked him down, “The Governor distinctly said as it had to 
be done.” The commentators who identify the “little Wiltshire 
village” where Mrs. Lupin kept tho Blue Dragon with Amesbury 
might have been peremptorily dismissed by Mr. Kitton. Ames- 
bury is a little market town with eleven hundred inhabitants. 


BREAKING THE WILDERNESS. 

Breaking the Wilderness. By F. 8S. Dellenbaugh. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 14s.)—This is the story of the gradual opening 
out of Western America and the conquest of the aborigine. It 
has a fascination, though we must confess that. it is only that 
appertaining to all stories of adventure and exploration, and is 
in no wise due to Mr. F. 8S. Dellenbaugh’s treatment. His style is 
too abrupt, and the separate phases of the history have the 
appearance of being thrown together. The real interest of 
the book consists in tales of the pioneers, of the country at 
the head-waters of the Missouri, and all that wild “no man’s 
land” which marches with the Rockies from New Mexico to 
the International Boundary. The Western pioneer represented 
a marvellous type, which was never daunted, never acknow- 
ledged defeat, and has left splendid examples of adventures, 
daring, and almost superhuman endurance. But with much 
that exalted him to honoured memory, the frontiersman was 
capable of atrocities and conduct that cannot be forgiven. Mr. 
Dellenbaugh returns with some emphasis to this point, and the 
subsequent completion of the same degrading policy by means of 
the equally deadly, if less dangerous, weapon, the whisky-bottle. 
He is an authority on the “Indians of yesterday,” and is at his 
best when describing the tribes of the South-West. A good map, 
in addition to the excellent little contour page maps, would have 
been a useful adjunct to the volume. There are some interesting 
pages and a few good photographs in the book, which, however, 
is chiefly remarkable for its weight avoirdupois. 








ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 

The Adventures of a Naval Oficer. By Charles Hunter. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.)—The author of this book of adventures, the 
authenticity of which is vouched for by Sir Spenser St. John, 
indicates its character as well as its origins when he tells in his 
preface how, when he was staying in a country house during a 
week of continued rain, “somehow or other a group of young 
people gathered round me of an evening to listen to the narrative 
of the adventures which happened to me in my younger days.” 
It is a yarn of the adventures in the Malay Archipelago of 
Captain Hunter when he was a boy. He deserted from the man- 
of-war which first took him to the Archipelago, being unable to 
stand the tyranny of her brutal and stingy captain, and the bulk 
of the book is devoted to an account of the adventures of the 
deserter with the Malays, in whose company he delighted. These 
included treasure-hunting and the killing of a man-eating 
alligator; the interest of the latter is enhanced by a note telling 
of. the experiences of the editor. The true hero of the book is 
not so much Captain Hunter himself as his friend and associate, 
Musa, a really admirable specimen of the Malay headman. Of 
course the narrator gets reinstated in the Naval Service, and is 
happy, successful, and respected ever after. There is not a 
dreary page in the book, and whoever wishes to master the 
condition of the Malay Archipelago during the period that is 
dealt with should certainly read it with care. 








A QUEEN OF UNREST. 

A Queen of Unrest. By Henry Tighe. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 6s.)—There are few more pathetic and miserable figures, 
even in Spanish history, than poor Juana of Castile. Mr. Tighe 
had a great opportunity, and if he does make us feel something 
of the bitterness of life vouchsafed to the woman and the Queen, 
his somewhat involved phraseology, his allusiveness, and lack of 
concentration impair what should have been striking scenes. 
However, we do feel the unswerving loyalty of the woman to 
Philip le Bel which made her clothe him with virtues to the very 
end, and the insane melancholy of the woman which prevented 
her assertion of herself. That long vigil of the mad Queen inside 
the gates of Medina del Campo is one of the famous etchings 
of history: the Queen hedged in by Castilian etiquette, therefore 
not to be touched, waiting for the gates to open for a night and 
a day, till her mothér could arrive and persuade her to come 
back to her abode. The astonishing thing of it all is that the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella should, though loving and 
loyal, have lacked the energy of Isabella. Mr. Tighe brings part 
of this truth home to us, for he has plenty to say about Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and says it well. He shows us the energetic 
Isabella, and the last humiliated days of the once proud Ferdinand, 
and explains some of the tangled politics of the time. Juana’s 
son Charles inherited, as Mr. Tighe says, the same melancholy 
taint, and his abdication points the same moral as his mother’s 
unhappy life. The woman’s survival to old age—she outlived 





the actors in the drama of her life—lends added pathos to the 
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story. The author is sympathetic and graphic, and his narrative 
is moving; but it is a piece of history that ought to have had 
the very best of his care and powers. 








THE LATER EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Age of Marie Antoinette. Revised Edition. By Charles 
Newton Scott. (The Leadenhall Press. 3s. 6d.}—English and 
foreign reviews united in welcoming the first edition of this 
interesting little book. It is a study of what historians, both of 
art and life, have been inclined to neglect, the renascence 
of moral dignity and true artistic taste during the reign of 
Louis XVI. The immense interest of the last years of the 
century, during which the events of the Revolution throw every- 
thing else into the shade, have no doubt interfered with any 
really fair study of the years that preceded them. But the truth 
is, as we have tried to point out before now, that French society 
on the eve of the Revolution was in every way much better than 
in the days of Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour. It is easy 
to sneer at Louis XVI.’s simplicity of mind and life, and to deny 
the purity of heart, the fine taste and noble manners, of Marie 
Antoinette. In truth, she was the centre of that “glow of 
enthusiasm to which was due a great pull up of fashionable 
society’s gilded coaches on a certain very broad road.” As to 
her influence on art, any one who wishes to be convinced of 
its reality cannot do better than study Mr. Newton Scott’s most 
interesting critical account of the art and artists of the time. 








ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS. 


Adventures among Books. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans and 
Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—There is no more delightful guide among 
books than Mr. Andrew Lang. He would be the last person, 
however, to advise slavish following of any guide, even himself. 
“Distrust a course of reading!” he says. “ People who really 
care for books read all of them. There is no other course.” This 
is the only answer he will give to those earnest inquirers who 
come to him for guidance. And experience teaches that he is 
right. People should read as their fancy takes them. A book 
that is forced upon the mind does no good and is very soon 
forgotten. Much follows on this theory, much that wars with 
the usual idea of education, and that cannot be proved or dis- 
proved here and now. Mr. Lang’s account of his own “ adveutures 
among books” is full of teaching and attractiveness. So indeed 
are all the papers that make up this volume, especially those on 
Stevenson and Dr. John Brown, on Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
various subjects of mystery and old romance. It is not necessary 
to be one of Mr. Lang’s own public, to admire everything he 
writes, from “At the Sign of the Ship” to the “History of 
Scotland,” in order to enjoy these easy and charming essays. 
He will not mind our saying that they have a touch of Stevenson, 
sometimes of Matthew Arnold: it is a suggestion which does not 
interfere with their originality, but only attempts to point out 
the nature of their charm. 








PHINEAS FLETCHER. 


The Spenser of his Age: being Selected Poetry from the Works of 
Phineas Fletcher. With an Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 
(J. R. Tutin, Cottingham, near Hull. 2s. 6d. net.)—Collections 
of “beauties” do not, as a rule, achieve any very wide popularity 
with thatlarge but vague section of the community whoare credited 
with an intelligent appreciation of literature; while, on the other 
hand, they seldom fail to evoke the wrath of the special student 
who knows the author as a whole. There is, after all, a certain 
impertinence in picking the plums out of a work which the author 
meant to be read continuously, and packing them, carefully dried 
and arranged, in a paper-frilled bonbonniére. It must be admitted, 
however, that the monstrous subject and treatment of “The 
Purple Island” would appear to preclude the possibility of any 
beauties except incidental ones, which are, indeed, not lacking. 
But to students the present selection is useless; while were 
we to see an ordinary reader devoting himself to Phineas 
Fletcher—or to either Giles for the matter of that—we should 
be strongly tempted to imagine that he was doing so to the 
neglect of something a good deal more worthy of attention. 
Had Mr. Jerrold, who signs the short but appreciative introduc- 
tion, seen fit to give us a reprint of the minor poems, and, if 
possible, the “ Sicelides,” together with such quotations from the 
more ambitious works as suited his fancy, we should have been 
able to accord a much more hearty welcome to his volume. We 
could dispense alike with the title and the illustrations. 


—— 


A DICTIONARY OF FOLK-LORE. 

Faiths and Folk-lore. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols, (Reeveg 
and Turner. 21s.)—Mr. Hazlitt describes his work as founded 
on “Brand and Ellis.” But he has gone much further afield fop 
his material. Both Thomas Blount (1618-1679) and Henry 
Bourne (1696-1733) worked in the field before Brand. Nor is the 
work of gathering by any means atanend. A part at least of 
the great mass of Mr. Stuckey Lean’s “ Collectanea” must have 
been given to the world after Mr. Hazlitt’s “ Dictionary ” was in 
type. Meanwhile students are greatly indebted to the industry 
which has given us the volumes now under review. They will 
especially appreciate the alphabetical form which has for 
the first time been adopted. Such books are most useful when 
they are, so to speak, their own index. It is not easy, such is the 
abundance presented, to choose an example of the “National 
Beliefs, Superstitions, and Popular Customs, Past and Present,” 
which are marshalled in these volumes. “Nuptial usages” may 
serve, for it is a matter in which everybody must be interested, 
If they have no desire to be married themselves, it at least con. 
cerns them to know that their parents were married in obedience 
to well-established rules. These rules are not so easily observed 
as one might think. The canons of the Council of Herda, which 
some eminent Anglicans hold to be binding upon us, forbid the 
celebration of marriages between Advent and Epiphany, between 
Septuagesima and Low Sunday, and between June 8rd and 24th, 
Then a popular belief which was well established when Ovid 
wrote his “ Fasti” excludes the whole month of May (mense malas 
Maio nubere vulgus ait). It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Fridays throughout the year are banned; but it is not generally 
known that the weekday on which Childermas or Holy Innocents 
may happen to fall is made unlucky for the whole of the ecclesi- 
astical year. (In this current year it is Wednesday that is thus 
made a dies nefastus.) It follows that in 1904-5 there are two 
hundred and twenty-two days barred against marriage and 
one hundred and forty-three that are free from objection. But 
even this is too favourable a reckoning. ‘“ Who marries between 
the sickle and the scythe will never thrive,” says an ancient 
proverb. This cuts off at least five weeks more. Even then, 
when a wholly unobjectionable day has been secured, a really 
scrupulous couple will turn back if they encounter any evil omen 
on their way. It is indeed true,—multa nuptiarum pericula. 








BOOKS AND PERSONALITIES. 

Books and Personalities. By H. W. Nevinson. (John Lane. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Nevinson has collected in this volume some thirty- 
odd reviews of books and literary sketches and studies. We have 
read them all with interest—seldom, indeed, have met with a 
book of the kind which we were so unwilling to lay down—and 
many with much pleasure. The three which deal with the 
miserable quarrel about Carlyle and his wife have our hearty 
approval. The paper in which Mr. Nevinson discusses the love- 
letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett is especially 
good; so are the three on translations of Omar Khayyém. The 
criticism of the character of Admetus, on the other hand, seems 
not a little beside the mark. Admetus was a very typical 
Greek, for the Greek was certainly not romantic. If he had hold 
of a good thing—and life was the best thing that he knew—he 
kept his hold of it as long as he could. “The rollicking 
deliverer,” by the way, “is not brought drunk upon the stage.” 
When he plays the deliverer’s part Hercules is quite sober- 
Now and then Mr. Nevinson is more offensive to those who 
believe in a divine government of the world than he is probably 
aware of. His scoff at another literary man on p. 107 is in 
exceedingly bad taste. He is quite free not to admire this 
gentleman’s verse—and here we agree with him—but there was 
no occasion to give an opinion on the matter, and it is given ina 
discourteous way. Surely it is an exaggeration to say that the 
Aeschylean trilogy would have taken “at full length nine or ten 
hours in the original Greek.” The three plays contain together 
about three thousand eight hundred lines. Romeo and Juliet is 
about two-thirds as long. 








BYGONES WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Bygones Worth Remembering. By George Jacob Holyoake, 
2 vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s.)—We are not sure that all 
the “bygones” which Mr. Holyoake recalls are “worth remem- 
bering.” More than once his narrative suggests a proverb which 
would have given them another destiny. There was a controversy, 
for instance, some years ago about the fields belonging to 
Lambeth Palace. Mr. Holyoake wanted them thrown open as @ 








playground for the Lambeth children, Very likely he was rights 
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put there was a good deal to be said for the view of a limited 
opening to cricket clubs, school-treats, and the like,—an arrange- 
ment which remained in force for some time. Newspaper 
controversy on such matters, indeed on all matters, is apt to 
grow hot. Happily it has but a short life; when it becomes a 
“bygone” it is certainly not “worth remembering.” Here, 
however, we have it at full length. Mr. Holyoake would have 
been perfectly within his rights if he had simply related, without 
reviving the bitternesses of the time, how his view prevailed. 
Again, he is hardly as kina as he might be in his references to 
the Christian Socialists. Then he devotes a couple of pages to 
telling us about a sermon which he heard on board an Atlantic 
liner. Very likely it was foolish—sermons often are—though 
Mr. Holyoake, who was not compelled to hear it, is scarcely an 
ideal judge. But why write what is called “a narrative of the 
ignorance and effrontery nurtured by the Established Church” ? 
Is this a “bygone worth remembering”? We have a great 
respect for Mr. Holyoake; he has been a sturdy champion of 
freedom. And doubtless he has had many embittering experi- 
ences. Many of his fellow-countrymen have said harsh things 
about him. These it would have been well to forget; they are 
not “worth remembering.” And even if he has suffered from 
the laws, would it not have been well to apply the noble doctrine 
which Socrates—who suffered, after all, worse things than Mr- 
Holyoake—teaches us in the Crito, and be silent ? 








URBAN VIII. 

Urban VIII. By ~— illiam Nassau Welch, M.A. (A. Constable 
and Co. 8s. 6d. nev.,—In this monograph, which gained the 
Lothian Prize in 1903, Mr. Welch disentangles with great skill 
and patience the complicated threads of European history in the 
pontificate of Urban VIII. Urban’s tenure of the Papal Chair 
was longer than any of his predecessors had enjoyed, though it 
has been four times exceeded since (by Pius VI., Pius VIL, 
Pius IX., and Leo XIII.) He had, therefore, time for attempting 
his great scheme, which was, in fact, the same as that which had 
been the ideal of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. And he 
lacked neither character, nor ability, nor self-confidence,— 
after learning Greek for three weeks, he wrote an epigram in 
Greek elegiacs. The problem set before him was, in fact, 
harder than his greater predecessors had to deal with. The 
heretical Powers had to be brought back to the Obedience. To 
British readers this is, of course, the most interesting part 
of the story. It is not easy to see precisely the standpoint 
occupied by Mr. Welch. Possibly he writes dramatically, 
and seems to speak in his own person, when he is really ex- 
pressing the sentiments of the personage or the party with 
whom he is occupied at the time. He writes, for instance : 
“The puritan fanaticism of the English Parliament forced 
Charles to dismiss the French Catholics of the Queen’s house- 
hold.” Why “fanaticism”? Parliament was well aware that 
great hopes of the “conversion of England” were built on the 
marriage, and that every member of the Queen’s suite was 
intended to help in their fulfilment. If, too, Mr. Welch had 
condescended to read Miss Strickland’s account of the Royal 
ménage he would have seen that there were other reasons besides 
the “fanaticism” of the Parliament for the dismissal of the 
French household. This is what the King wrote to the Duke of 
Buckingham about five months after the marriage: “Seeing 
daily the maliciousness of the monsers, by making and fomenting 
discontentments in my wife, I could tarry no longer from adver- 
tising you that I mean to seek for no other grounds to cashier 
my monsers.” One conclusion stands out prominently,—the 
enormous disadvantage under which the Pope was put by the 
possession of his temporal dominions. He crushed his subjects 
by excessive taxation; incurred a huge Debt by keeping up his 
Army ; and at the end of his reign suffered his worst humiliation 
at the hands of the Italian Princes. 








THE AMATEUR SPIRIT. 


The Amateur Spirit. By Bliss Perry. (Gayand Bird. 6s. net.) 
~The six essays in this volume are very pleasing examples of 
what American writers can do in this branch of literature. The 
art of the essay flourishes better, as we have said more than once, 
on the other side of the Atlantic. We may leave aside the first 
and second, “The Amateur Spirit” and “Indifferentism,” not 
because they are inferior, but because it would take too long 
to appreciate them. “The Life of a College Professor ” and 
“College Professors and the Public” are nearly related, and have 
&s close an application here as in the States. We, too, have now 
and then such recluses as Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, 
Greek tutor at Harvard from 1842 to 1878, and never seen, so to 





speak, outside his rooms during that time. We have also our 
“minority man of the academic species, who mistakes for the 
Divine clarion what is merely a tin trumpet hanging on the wall 
of his private study.” Possibly he is less frequently -here an 
academic because we have a larger leisured class outside College 
precincts. Still, we know the variety, the man of whom you may 
safely predict that he is teetotal, “ passive resister,” anti-vaccina- 
tionist, Pro-Boer,—all defensible positions, but not simultaneously 
occupied except by the “minority crank.” “Hawthorne at 
North Adams” is a lively sketch of the literary order. To some 
readers the last essay, “Fishing with a Worm,” will prove most 
attractive. It may be, as one of Mr. Perry’s friends suggests, an 
allegory, but he need not go beyond its “first intention” to find 
a delight in it, especially if fishing with fly or worm is one of the 
things of which one is constrained to say: “ Singula de nobis anni 
praedantur euntes.” 








A COUNTRY DIARY. 


A Country Diary. By Mrs. Alfred Cock. (G. Allen. 63.)—~ 
This is a pretty and pathetic little book. At first sight it rather 
belies one’s expectations, which were of changing months, wild 
flowers, the daily works and joys of a country life. It is the 
story, told in the form of a diary, of a young woman not much 
over thirty, who has been ordered out of London by the doctors 
as the one chance of prolonging her life, threatened by heart 
disease. She finds a curious old house in Surrey, which had been 
turned into cottages, buys it, and transforms it back into its old 
uses. The relief with which its former inmates leave it is 
accounted for later on in a little scene very cleverly done. There 
is not a stroke too much in the picture the writer allows herself 
of the supernatural, touched most delicately in. But before 
these things, the owner of the house makes herself beloved of 
the whole neighbourhood, surrounds herself with all the loveliest 
possibilities of lovely Surrey, and finally, half against her will, 
wins a neighbour’s heart for joy or sorrow. We must not go into 
further detail, only adding that the “ diary ” has a delicate charm 
which will appeal to many. The volume contains two other 


-stories, “The Borderland” and “The Message,” which deal more 


frankly with the unseen world, and are not, for other reasons, 
quite so much to our taste. The author knows very well, no 
doubt, to what extent spiritualism is called in nowadays to solve 
the difficulties of life. But we like her better in the fresh and 
sweet air of “A Country Diary.” 








HALL’S “INTERNATIONAL LAW.” 


A Treatise on International Law. By William Edward Hall, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, Edited by J. B. Atlay, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press. 21s. net.)—Mr. Hall’s work on international law is to-day 
well recognised as the leading authority on many of the difficult 
and vexed questions that are now more or less open for decision 
in the law of nations. It is ten years since this brilliant jurist 
died, leaving the fourth edition of his great work completed for 
the press. It was passed through the press by Mr. Beresford 
Atlay, a jurist of repute who had helped in the preparation of the 
third edition, and who was particularly qualified to complete his 
friend’s work. At the request of the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, Mr. Atlay has now edited the fifth edition, and in doing 
so he has closely followed the method and ideas that inspired 
Mr. Hall. 








GHOST STORIES. 


Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. By Montague Rhodes James, 
Litt.D. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—There can be no question about 
the literary merit of these eight stories, and of the ingenuity 
which Dr. James has shown in their construction. But we must 
own to an indifference as to constructed ghost stories. The 
simplest hint of something preternatural that may have really 
been seen or heard seems much more effectual to interest, and, 
indeed, to terrify, than the most elaborately contrived series of 
horrors. There are things in Mr. Thiselton-Dyer’s “Ghost 
World,” in Mrs. Crowe’s “ Night Side of Nature,” and in the Trans- 
actions of the Psychical Society that to our thinking far surpass 
the “ Antiquary’s ” most blood-curdling tales. There is the story, 
for instance, from either Mr. Dyer or Mrs. Crowe, of the traveller 
who, passing by a place where criminals had been hung in chains, 
saw horrible creatures, half pig, half rat, playing under the 
gallows. Dr. James makes a great point of his ghost creatures. 
But experiences and sensations differ. The writer of this notice 
has gathered opinions about the “Antiquary’s” stories from 
some younger readers, and finds a unanimous judgment that they 
are things to be read by daylight. 
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COMMON-SENSE SYNTAX. 

An Advanced English Syntax. By C. T. Onions, M.A. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Without pretending to have 
examined it in every clause, we venture to pronounce this a very 
good book. It deals in a common-sense manner with the 
intricacies of syntax, and makes one feel that grammar is not 
quite the arbitrary thing it appears to be in the hands of some 
compilers of text-books. The type and page are pleasant and 
clear, and the tables of analysis are roomy enough to be compre- 
hensible. In short, the book is attractive-—an immense point, or 
perhaps we should say a point of immerse importance. After all, 
grammar—when once you have left school and may talk and write 
as ungrammatically as you like—is a very engaging subject of 
study, and it is most unfortunate that the books which pretend 
to teach it generally show it in forbidding form. 








The Gospel according to S. John: the Revised Version. Edited 
by Arthur Carr, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. 
net.)—*“ The Revised Version,” remarks Mr. Carr in his preface 
as general editor, “has to some extent superseded the need of 
annotation in the Gospels and Acts as far as the meaning of 
words and phrases is concerned.” What could be a more 
emphatic pronouncement in its favour? Indeed, the editor, than 
whom it would not be easy to find a more competent judge, defines 
one object of the volume to be “drawing the attention of young 
readers to the importance of the chief changes.” Other notes of 
a more theological kind are added, and a valuable contribution to 
Biblical study is the result. 


Character and Conduct. Selected by the Author of “Being 
and Doing.” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 5s. net.)—This is 
described as “a book of helpful thoughts by great writers of 
past and present ages.” It seems, as far as we have examined it, 
to be a well-chosen selection. One, two, or three, or even more 
passages are given for each day in the year. 


A Handbook of Free-Standing Gymnastics, by E. Adair Roberts 
(Sherratt and Hughes, 3s. 6d. net), may be best recommended 
by saying that it has been “adopted by the Ling Association of 
Trained Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics.” 








THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Being an Examination of the more Important Arguments ior and against 
Believing in that Religion. Compiled from Various Sources by Lieut.-Col. 
W.H. Turton, Royal Engineers. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net. Fifth Edition sow 
ready, caref: Revised throughout. 

*¢¢ Truth of Christianity’ has reached a third edition, a well-deserved recogni- 
tion of the merits of a book which on its first ap apenas commanded general 
attention. As we intimated before, the book is of considerable value to every 
one who is concerned with the controversy on Christian evidences; it preseuts 
a perfect storehouse of facts, and the conclusions which may be legitimate: ly 
drawn from them.”—Church Times, 

* Has a freshness about it that is singularly attractive.” 

—(New York) Churchman, 
HOW TO PREACH. A Manual for Students. 
By the Rev. E. Tyrrett Green, M.A., Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
SL David's College, Lampeter. Cloth boards, 2s, net. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 


Genesis in the Light of Recent Research. By Mrs. FrepERIC GREEN. 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. E. Rrtz, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester. Cloth, 1s, 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 

This will be found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 


present time, 
THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 


and Sidesmen in the Twentieth Century. By P. V. Smrrx, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Dioceses of Durham and Manchester. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net (postage 4d. extra). Fifth Edition. 
** Altogether an admirable production.” —Guardian, 
“Excellent, an indispensable possession for all who are called to the office of 
churchwarden. Church Times, 


Books by Phcebe Allen. 
GARDEN PESTS. 
** The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say necessary, addi- 


tion in ‘Garden Pests.’ ’’—Spectator. 
Illustrated by Dr. Harold F. Bassano. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 

The writer’s qualifications for her task are unquestioned. Our regret is we 
were never numbered among her pupils.” —School master. 

“ The explanations are so clear and concise that a fairly intelligent child will 
easily understand them.”—Morning Post. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, ~~ boards, 3s. 6d, Third New and Enlarged 

dition, 
JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 
Specially suitable for young students in botany.”—Morning Post, 
Tllustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 
THE FORBIDDEN ROOM; or, Mine Answer was My Deed. 
ustrated, imperial 16mo, "extra cloth boards, 2s. 
ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 
By the Editors of “The Sun-Children’s Budget.” Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, oa. ; cloth, 6d, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & €0., Ltd, 


IN THE BEAR’S DEN. 


‘*“Those who may quite excusably feel surfeited with the 
literature of the Russian orisis, will make a mistake if they 
give the go-by on that account to Mr. Villari’s able and 
picturesque survey of the Tsar’s dominions at this fateful 
juncture. Russia Under the Great Shadow [Secong 
Impression, 10s. 6d. net] is a volume of signal interest ang 
equally pronounced value,...,.An admirable collection of more 
than 80 illustrations co-operates with the author's still more 
incisive pen-pictures to set the outward and visible Russia of 
to-day in something like panoramic display before us.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


IN PERIL OF CHANCE. 


“Tt is a good thing for a man to think, but it is better still to 
make others think, and this is exactly what In Peril of 
Change [6s.] does. The political and social topics Mr, 
Masterman deals with cannot be too carefully considered, too 
frequently pondered and discussed for the benefit of the 
thoughtful among us and the welfare of the Empire.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 





ey 








THE PROGRESS OF HELLENISM 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 


By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, D.D., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Hon. D.C.L, 
Oxon., sometime Professor of Ancient History in_the University of 
Dublin, 5s, net. [Second Impression, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
INTERPRETED DURING THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

By F. E. SMITH, B.C.L., Fellow of Merton “- Outs, pee Vinerian 


Scholar in the University of Oxford, and EY, LL.M, 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s, net, 


AS 


Trin. H. Cant., Barristers-at-Law. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH, 
And other Geological Studies. 


By W. J. SOLLAS, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in tho 
University of ‘Oxford. Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


SIBERIA: 


A Record of Travel, Climbing, and Exploration. 


By SAMUEL 7 F.R.G.S, With more than 100 Illustrations and 
2 Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO: 


A Wanderer’s Experiences. 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, “dag .R.G. ae With 82 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WHAT | HAVE SEEN WHILE FISHING, 
And How I have Caught my Fish. 


By PHILIP GEEN. With 73 Illustrations. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘A narrative full of life and vigour, lightened by pleasant humour and 
inspired with a genuine love of country sights, country sounds, and country 
people.” —Field, 


MODEL FACTORIES AND VILLAGES. 
Ideal Conditions of Labour and Housing. By BUDGETT MEAKIN, 
Lecturer on Industrial Betterment, Author of ‘The Land of the Moors, % 
&c. With about 200 Illustrations, ‘large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 





Best New Novels. 
THE FLUTE OF PAN. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 


CONSTANTINE DIX. 
By BARRY PAIN, 8, 6d, 


GRAND RELATIONS. 


By J. 8S. FLETCHER. 68, 


68. 


TOM GERRARD. 


By LOUIS BECKE, 6, 








8 PATERNOSTEE BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, 
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From Willlams & Norgate’s List 


JUST ISSUED.—Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; 13s. post-free. 


THE AMERICAN S. 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. 


Translated by EDWIN B. HOLT, Ph.D., 
_ Instructor at Harvard University. 


«Fortune has given him a unique experience, of which he has made 

adequate use. He knows America as few Americans can know it. As com- 

red with De Tocqueville’s, his equipment is immense, and it is superior to 

r, Bryce’s in that it is more varied and minute. Indeed, we cannot recall 
any modern example of foreign criticism based upon so wide a soueeie. » 
—Spectator, 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
JUST READY.—Vol. II, COMPLETING THE WORK. 10s. 6d. 


THE EXPANSION OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. 


By ADOLF HARNACK, 


Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. 


Translated and Edited by JAMES MOFFATT, B.D., D.D. 
(St. Andrews), 

“ When people who are wearied of the disputes of theologians take up the 
volumes in which Professor Harnack throws the light of history on religious 
uestions, they are usually surprised at the facility with which he rouses 
their interest and arrests their attention. He succeeds in putting life into 
the dry bones of dead controversies. The secret of his success is that he 
writes with impartiality and hope.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CHILD AND RELIGION. 


Eleven Essays. 


THE CHILD AND HEREDITY. S3y Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D. 
THE CHILD AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. By C.F.G. Masterman, M.A. 


THE CHILD’S CAPACITY FOR RELIGION. By Prof. George T. Lapp, 
D.D., Li. D., University of Yale. 

THE CHILD AND SIN. By Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A. B.Sc., Hulsean 
Lecturer. 

THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN. By Rev. J. Crnppyzan Jones, D.D. 

THE CK{LD’S RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By Rev. Canon Henster Henson, M.A. 

THE CHILD’S RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE FREE CHURCHES. By 
Rev, Ropert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 

THE BAPTISTS AND THE CHILDREN. By Rev. G. Hitt, M.A., D.D. 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE NEW CHURCH. ByRev. J. J. Tuornron. 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING AMONG THE JEWS. By Rev. Rabbi A. A, Green. 

THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE, By Prof. Joszpu Acag Beet, D.D. 














NOW READY.—Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CONCEPTION OF CHRIST: 


Its Value and Significance in the History of Religion. 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., 
Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin. 

“Tt would be difficult to name any recent English work which could com- 
pare with this brilliant essay as a concise but lucid presentation of the 
attitude of the more advanced school of German theologians to the Founder 
of the Christian religion.” —Scotsman. 





JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


SCHOOL TEACHING AND 
SCHOOL REFORM. 


A Course of Four Lectures on SCHOOL CURRICULA AND METHODS 
Delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in Training at 
Birmingham during February, 1905. 

By Sir OLIVER LODGE, 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. 


“The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the sake of 
mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in place of 
the mediaevalism he attacks.”—Outlook, 





SECOND EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 
With Coloured Plates and 100 Figures in Text, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF 
MALARIA AND OTHER BLOOD 
PARASITES. 


By J. W. W. STEPHENS, M.D. Cantab., D.P.H., and 
8S. R. CHRISTOPHERS, M.B. Vict., I.M.S. 


IMPORTANT MILITARY WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


William Blackwood & Sons 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


AND 


MARITIME PREPONDERANCE. 


Their Relations and Interdependence. 
BY 


Colonel C. E. CALLWELL, R.G.A., 
Author of “ Tactics of To-day,” Se. 


Demy 8vo, 15s, net, 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 


TACTICS OF TO-DAY. Sixth Impression. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EFFECT OF MARITIME COMMAND 
ON LAND CAMPAIGNS SINCE WATERLOO. With 
Plans, post 8vo, 6s. net. 





By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. JAMES. 


MODERN STRATEGY. Second LKdition, 


16s. net. Revised. With 6 Maps. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TACTICS FROM 


1740 TO THE PRESENT DAY. [In the Press. 





By General Sir EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR Explained 
and Illustrated. With Plans, 4to, 30s. 


Also published in Two Parts—Dtviston I., containing Sections 
I. to III. of the complete work, 4to, 10s. 6d. Drvision IL, 
containing Sections IV. to VI., 4to, 21s. 





By G. W. FORREST, C.LE. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 38s. net. 


SEPOY GENERALS: WELLINGTON TO 


ROBERTS. With Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 





By Major J. H. BOWHILL. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MILITARY TOPO. 
GRAPHY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Also Porrronio con- 
taining 34 Working Plans and Diagrams, 3s. 6d. net. 





CHEAP REISSUE. 


HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE 
CRIMEA. By A. W. Kinauaxs. Complete in 9 vols. 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF KINGLAKE’S 
CRIMEA FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. Edited by 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Gzorcz S. CuarKe, K.C.M.G., R.E. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 








WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW NOVEL by the Author of 
‘*WHEN IT WAS DARK.’ 


A LOST CAUSE. 


By GUY THORNE, 
AUTHOR OF “WHEN IT WAS DARK.” 


Mr. JOHN LONG has much pleasure to make 
the above announcement, and to state that the 
book will be ready in a few days, price 6s. 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Mr, JOHN LONG has pleasure in announcing the publication 
of the following important NEW NOVELS :— 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

«» . Guy THORNE, 

Author of ‘‘ When It Was Dark.” 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
Curtis YORKE. 
May CROMMELIN 
Lucas CLEEVE 
James McLaren CoBBAN 
C. RanGer-GuULL 
ADELINE SERGEANT 
Fercus Hume 
Haroip Brypioss 
G, W. APPLETON 


A LOST CAUSE 


THE MAID OF THE RIVER 
ALIX OF THE GLEN ae 

THE WHITE LADY poe. Snes 

ST. ELIZABETH OF LONDON... 

THE TERROR BY NIGHT so 

THE HARVEST OF LOVE oe gee 
THE CHOICE OF EMELIA cose 
THE OPAL SERPENT ooo ee 
ALTON OF SOMASCO ww ue ows 
THE ROOK’S NEST ee Seah! VP vee 


THE REBEL PRINCE ... .. SETH Cook Comstock 
JANE SHORE... soo eee tee | a ee DOO 
HIS MASCOT... .. L. T. MeapE 


SipNEY PaTERNOSTER 
SarRau TYTLER 

W. J. SHEPPARD 
Mrs. HueuHes-GisB 
FLORENCE WARDEN 


CHILDREN OF EARTH ... _... 
A DAUGHTER OF THE MANSE 
THE TENDERFOOT oY Chew 
THE SOUL OF A VILLAIN ese... 
WHO WAS LADY THURNE ? ... 


THE SUBURBANS. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, Author of “The Unspeakable Scot,” ‘‘ Lovely 
Woman,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Cortents.—Their Origin—Their Country—How to Get There—The Male 
Suburban—The Female Suburban—Their Young—Their Loves and Marriages 
—The Great of Clapham—Tooting, the Blest—Kilburn, the Golden—’Appy 
"Am —Naughty St. John’s Wood—Nonconformity—Shops—Architecture 
—Horticulture—The Great Servant Question—The Theatre—Chamber-Music 
—Paint and Pictures—The Future, 


HORSES | HAVE KNOWN. 


By “G. G.” (H. G. HARPER), Author of ‘The Chaser’s Luck,” “ A Fairy in 
the Pigskin,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


Mr. JOHN LONG has much pleasure in announcing that ALL MR. NAT 
GOULD’S NEW STORIES will Published by him. The first is entitled 
“ONE OF A MOB,” and will be ready at once, to be followed in August by 
“THE SELLING PLATER,” and in the autumn by “THE LADY 
TRAINER.” Others will be announced at stated intervals, 2s, each, illus- 
trated boards; or 2s. 6d. each, cloth, crown 8vo. 

POPULAR EDITION.—Crown 8vo, Ils. 
Completing a Circulation of 100,000. 


THE STORM OF LONDON. 
By F. DICKBERRY. 
Truth.—" Amusing as it is audacious in its pictures of society compelled to 
adopt the primitive attire of an Edenic age.” 
Athenzum.—“ Very amusing, audacious, clever, and diverting.” 
Daily Express.—‘‘ An extraordinary book, daring and remarkable.” 





“Will outbid all Rivals.’’—Tue Boorman. 


JOHN LONG’S CARLTON CLASSICS. 


Prices: Decorative Wrapper, 3d. net ; Artistic Cloth, Gilt, 6d. net; Leather, 
Gilt Top, Gold Blocked back and side, Is. net ; Size, 6in. by 4in. by gin. It is 
the aim of this Series to present in tasteful and artistic form the World’s 
favourite little masterpieces in prose and verse, and the Publisher believes 
that these Classics will be considered new and distinctive, and surpass any 
series at present before the public in the beauty of their printing and the 
daintiness of their format. Each Volume containsa Biographical Introduction 
by the Editor, Mr. HannarorpD Bexyett. The first 12 vols, are: 

CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. | A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
Lord Brron, LAURENCE STERNE, 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rosert SOUTHEY, 
THE BLESSED 


THE FOUR GEORGES. DAM 
WwW. M other Poems. ee ane 


. THACKERAY. 
DanTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


WARREN HASTINGS. -_ 
shhden ‘satin’ — CAULAY. | ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
Epear Attan Por. —- 
CHRISTABEL, and other Poems. SHAKESPEARE, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— > -- 

"F\HE chief feature of the week has been the extraordinary 

manner in which the Government have been reluctantly 
forced to take the inevitable step of appointing a Royal 
Commission, armed by special statute with the fullest 
possible powers, to investigate the grave scandals disclosed 
in the Report of the Butler Committee, and to give facilities 
for a debate in the House of Commons on the attitude of the 
Government in regard to the whole question. As we have 
pointed out elsewhere, it might have been supposed that the 
Government would have anticipated any demand from the 
Opposition for full investigation by declaring the moment 
Parliament met that the fullest machinery for inquiry would 
at once be set in motion, and by insisting that they were ready 
and eager to meet in Parliament any criticism impugning 
their action. Yet, astounding as it sounds, Mr. Balfour had 
positively to be goaded by the Opposition—no other expression 
will serve—into granting an adequate inquiry, and admitting 
the right of the Opposition to a Parliamentary discussion on 
the conduct of the Administration. 

On Tuesday when the House met, though the Report of 
the Committee had been in his hands for a month, the 
Prime Minister had apparently not in the least made up his 
mind what todo. He talked in an airy way about a Commons 
Committee ; but when it was obvious that the House regarded 
such a proposal as trifling with a matter on which the public 
mind is deeply stirred, he asked for twenty-four hours in 
which to arrive at a conclusion. On Wednesday he came 
down to the House and, with an ingenuous detachment of 
mind which on a minor matter would have been amusing, 
but which, as it was, exasperated his hearers, declared that he 
had decided that a Royal Commission would meet the case. 
He did not appear to know what the powers of a Royal Commis- 
sion were, but there appeared to be some precedents, and in any 
case it was all that he would give. As to a debate on the 
matter, the demand was preposterous. Did the Opposition 
really mean to ask for judgment before inquiry? In view, 
however, of the grim reception given by the House, and also, 
we are glad to say, by the bulk of the Unionist Press, Mr. 
Balfour had again to trim his sails. On Thursday he yielded 
to the Opposition, in circumstances of no little humilia- 
tion, what on Tuesday be might have freely granted with 
honour and the commendation of all parties. “It was to 
bring you by degrees to mortification,” says the Bellman to 
the Duchess of Malfi, when he explains the various steps by 



















































































which her doom was announced te her. MW almost looks as if 
it had been the design of Mr. Balfour to bring himself by 
degrees to mortification. We have dealt at length with the 
merits of the question elsewhere, and will only say here that 
the inquiry must be searching to the last degree, and that 
a great deal more than the exposure of, and punishment for, 
certain malpractices in South Africa is involved in the 
investigation. 

The prospects of peace in the Far East are no better than 
they were. The plenipotentiaries are to meet at Washington, 
but not till August 1st, and there is no fresh proof tliat the 
powers granted by the Czar will be sufficient, or that he yet 
understands that the victors must dictate the terms. He is 
vexed by the dictatorial position assumed by Germany in 
Europe in consequence of his defeats, but still refuses to be 
“humiliated” by Japan. There is no evidence for the rumours 
of an armistice; and meanwhile the war continues, the latest 
statements showing that Marshal Oyama is completing a vast 
enveloping movement which perplexes. as well as alarms the 
Russian generals. Their right and left wings have been 
driven back, and a great effort to break with Cossack cavaliy 
through the enveloping Japanese lines has been foiled with 
heavy loss—rumour says five hundred men—to the assailing 
forces. Russians within the Empire appear to be bewildered, 
and to accept these defeats with a sort of fatalism; but it is 
impossible to perceive clearly the limits of the popular 
ignorance. To the average mouwjik Manchuria is a sort of 
distant planet whither Russian troops ought not to have been 
sent. 


The Czar and the delegates of the Zemstvos met on 
June 19th, and the interview has excited everywhere hopes 
that a Parliament will shortly be summoned,—hopes which, 
we fear, as we have argued elsewhere, are somewhat 
exaggerated. An address was read by Prince Troubetzkoi, 
who told his Sovereign some plain truths, especially that 
“the arbitrary police government created by the bureaucracy 
had brought the country to ruin, to a disastrous war, to 
anarchy, and to civil strife,’ and that he must listen to the 
elect of the people if he wished to avoid civil war and a 
“shameful” peace. Other words which are variously reported 
are said to have been even more frank; but the Czar, though 
once or twice wincing, listened patiently. His Majesty's 
reply was not, however, quite so frank. He admitted the 
patriotism of those who addressed him, admitted also the 
“calamities ” of Russia and the existence of “ disturbances,” 
but declared that “his will was sovereign and unalterable,” 
and that the admission of elected representatives to the work 
of the State would be regularly accomplished. He said 
nothing, however, as to the power of these representatives, 
fixed no date, and gave no assurance of peace. He was, he 
said, confident that Russia would emerge strengthened from 
her trials, and that “the union and communion” between 
the Czar and the people which were the “old principles” of 
Russia would be re-established. He evidently believes, in 
spite of history, that autocmcy and representation can exist 
side by side. As real forces they never have done so, except 
for short intervals, as in the case of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
when the ability of the Monarch has thrown a glamour over 
the people. 








The news of the week from France is more satisfactory, 
The panic fear of Germany has passed away, and the two 
countries are negoti: iting a compromise about Morocco 
quietly, and agreeing, it is asserted, to terms which a Con- 
ference, in which Great Britain will take part, will afterwards 
ratify. The Sultan begins to fear that such Conference will 
in practice be irresistible, and that in resisting France he is 
calling a stronger master on to the scene. Moreover, the entente 
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between Great Britain and France has been strengthened, the 
French having given up their absurd idea that the British 
wished to cajole them into fighting Germany for the advantage 
of Great Britain, which would then destroy the German Fleet. 
There has been a perfect explosion of feeling in Paris in favour 
of Great Britain, which is now declared by practically the entire 
Press to be behaving with the greatest loyalty and moderation. 
The doubts upon that subject which had been diffused in the 


German. interest have been dispelled, and the great attempt 


to separate the two States which has always been behind 
the Moroccan negotiations has for the present failed. 
Nevertheless, the old idea of the “balance of power” has 
once more been proved to have a great deal in it. The 
Sovereign who during the eclipse of Russia is predominant 
on the Continent cannot resist the temptation to have that 
predominance made manifest. The latest idea, it is said, is to 
form a Zollverein of the Continent in order to protect Europe 
from the aggressiveness of Anglo-Saxon commerce. That is 
not an agreeable prospect; but there is no need for much fear. 
Anglo-Saxondom as a power acting on the defensive is not 
weak. 


The Times of Tuesday published an account from its 
correspondent of the Pan-German Congress held last Saturday 
at. Worms. The President, Dr. Hasse, welcomed the new 
forward policy in foreign affairs of the Imperial Government, 
and congratulated the Chancellor on his brilliant victory in 
Moroceo. “The whole world ought to know that Germany 
was at all times ready to draw the sword.” He regretted, 
however, the inclination to apply to Morocco “the formula 
of the ‘open door’ suggested to us by England.” He recom- 
mended less uneasiness about what Great Britain might think 
or say. Resolutions were carried advocating a large increase 
in the construction of battleships. One of the speakers, 
General von Liebert, considered that the time was about 
due for a new trial of strength on the part of Germany. 
“We cannot help the fact that all the great changes in 
history have been accomplished through tears and through 
blood.” It is wild talk, for Pan-Germanism is of all forms of 
Jingoism the most inflammatory, but it is useless to blink the 
fact that there is a large German public which approves of it. 


Affairs in Austria are not going well. The Emperor, 
finding it impossible to form a strictly Parliamentary 
Ministry which will protect the unity of the Imperial Army, 
has appointed Baron Fejervary Premier in Hungary, in the 
hope that ordinary business at least may be carried on. On 
the Chambers reassembling, however, on June 21st, a vote of 
No Confidence moved by M. Kossuth was carried in the 
Lower House by a two-thirds majority. A Royal Rescript 
proroguing Parliament was then read; but the President 
permitted debate upon the Rescript, and Baron Banffy sub- 
mitted a Motion declaring the prorogation illegal because no 
business had been done, forbidding the payment of the quota 
for Imperial expenses, and summoning the counties and com- 
munes to pay no taxes and collect no recruits. This Motion 
also was carried by a two-thirds majority amid shouts of 
“Long live Norway!” The paralysis of Russia has, in fact, 
relieved the Magyars of a secret fear, and they seem deter- 
mined to try the dangerous experiment of separating their 
State from the Dual Monarchy. Taught by his long experience, 
the Austrian Emperor will, of course, try to avoid a final 
rupture with his Hungarian people; but Parliamentary life is 
suspended, and it will be difficult or impossible to collect the 
taxes. The next step will therefore be watched with alarm as 
well as curiosity by all statesmen on the Continent, who are 
well aware that the dissolution of the Austrian Empire would 
be followed by a most dangerous explosion in Europe, 
Germans contending with Magyars, and Slavs with both. It 
must be remembered, however, that whenever discussion gives 
place to action, there is one check on the Magyars,—namely, 
their imperfect hold on the majority of their own population, 
which is Slav. 


The Swedish Riksdag was opened on June 2lst, and the 
King, amidst a scene of great feeling, announced that his 
Ministry did not intend to use force against Norway, he 
having declared in Council that, although it was a matter 
of painful emotion to him to sever the tie, he believed “ that a 





Ministry therefore propose that Parliament shall give 
them power to enter into negotiations with the Norwegian 
Storthing, in order that the Act of Union may be annulleg 
and regulations made so as to secure future harmony between 
the two separated States. The action of the Riksdag cannot 
be predicted, for the pride of Sweden has been sorely wounded, 
and there is a violent party there as elsewhere; but the 
King’s assent to separation practically settles the question, 
more especially as the fact of negotiations with Norway ig 
an acknowledgment, though informal, of her independence, 
Meanwhile the Norwegians are endeavouring in every way to 
express friendship and honour for the people of Sweden and 
their King. It is still uncertain whether the King of Norway 
will not be Prince Karl Bernadotte, third son of King Oscar, 
and husband of a Danish Princess. We trust he may; bunt 
in any case the wise part for Sweden to play is to make the 
best of the existing situation, and to determine that the 
dissolution of the Union shall not be a cause of future enmity, 
but rather of future friendship and goodwill. 


President Roosevelt has directed the dismissal of My, 
Bowen, the United States Minister at Caracas. Mr. Bowen, 
it will be remembered, had associated himself with the 
charge brought against his predecessor, Mr. Loomis, now 
Assistant-Secretary of State, of having accepted money from 
an American company in return for promoting its interests 
while he was. Minister at Caracas. Mr. Bowen’s action, Mr, 
Roosevelt points out, violated an explicit rule of the State Des 
partment against the preferring of charges against public men; 
but as Mr. Bowen had let it be known that he would consider 
his resignation as tantamount to an admission of misconduct, 
he (Mr. Roosevelt) had no alternative but to dismiss him, 
The President exonerates Mr. Loomis, but expresses the hope 
that this bitter experience will teach him not to make private 
investments in the future in any country to which he is 
accredited. Mr. Loomis, in a word, is severely reprimanded 
for indiscretion, while Mr. Bowen is punished for a clear 
breach of the rules of the Service. Assuming, as we are 
bound to do, Mr. Loomis’s innocence of the graver charge, it 
is difficult to see how the President could have acted other- 
wise; but it would be more satisfactory if the self-denying 
ordinance on which Mr. Roosevelt so properly insists should 
be not merely a recommendation, but a strict rule. Meantime 
Mr. Bowen has published a long statement, contending that a 
Departmental inquiry should not prevent open and impartial 
investigation of what he calls a national disgrace. 








The Rev. Dr. W. H. Fitchett, the well-known author, in an 
interview with a representative of the Westminster Gazette, 
repudiates the notion that Australia intends to make a tariff 
the measure of her loyalty. “ Loyalty with us,” he remarks, 
“is a sentiment, a conviction, and has no relation to a tariff 
whatever.” He did not disguise the fact that Australia’s idea 
of Preference might be to raise duties against the foreigners 
so as to give British goods an advantage, but he did not think 
she would admit British goods free. Sentiment, however, 
might triumph over pounds, shillings, and pence, but in that 
event “ Australia must be convinced that it is the clear wish 
of Great Britain, shown in an unmistakable manner, and I do 
not think that she would agree to such a proposal until the 
question in England had passed entirely and completely out 
of the controversial stage.” Dr. Fitchett further stated that 
no public man in Australia ever dreamt of separation, in view 
of her dependence on the naval supremacy of the Mother- 
country. As regards the material resources of the Colony, 
he contended thatit greatly exceeded Canada in products, that 
its people were larger customers of England, and offered far 
better opportunities to intending British emigrants. 


The Melbourne Age, one of the leading Australian papers 
and a strong supporter of Protection, has published a 
remarkable article on Chinese labour in South Africa. We 
cannot associate ourselves with its wholesale denunciation 
of capitalists, but there is more than mere invective in the 
indictment of the policy which, in spite of the enormous 
riches of South Africa, has the practical result of 
keeping away a white population. Even more striking, 
coming from a Protectionist organ, is the statement that 
“Mr. Chamberlain’s connection with this policy, open and 





Union to which both parties do not give their free and willing 
consent would be of no real advantage to either.” The 


avowed as it is, will tend more than anything else to 
put back his policy of Preferential trade to an ‘indefinite 
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future. It is very hard for English working men who 
read ‘the story of the Transvaal political blunder, in which 
white workmen’s interests have been sacrificed to the greed 
of unscrupulous capitalism, to believe in the bona fides of its 
aguthor’s policy nearer home.” White labour, contends the 
Age, can do the work required as well in the Transvaal as 
it does in Australia, adding: “It is the rank infamy of a 
policy like this which has sunk into every English mind, and 
which makes almost every by-election turn against the Govern- 
ment which can support it.” The whole article is strongly 
expressive of Australian opinion towards a Government 
which has always declared that its policy was aimed at 
stvengthening the ties of Empire, though on this important 
question it deliberately, and in our view most injudiciously, 
refused to consult or to regard that opinion. 





Mr. Brodrick introduced the Indian Budget on Wednesday. 
In spite of a number of drawbacks—plague, scarcity, and 
earthquake—he was able to report exceptional prosperity, 
the revenue being the largest ever gathered, while the surplus 
amounted to £3,485,500. After specifying the various sources 
of this continued prosperity—the railways, the import of 
precious metals, and the increase of the Savings Banks 
deposits—Mr. Brodrick turned to the application of the 
surplus. They were enabled to make further concessions in 
taxation—the Sualt-tax having been reduced 40 per cent. 
in two years—which, with grants to primary education, 
grants. in aid of agricultural development, and increased 
expenditure on the police, amounted in all to £3,120,000. On 
the other hand, they had to ask for an extra £2,440,000 for 
military services in order to carry out Lord Kitchener's 
reorganisation scheme, which would increase the field army 
from eighty thousand to one hundred and forty thousand, 
provide for the re-equipment of the ‘Indian Army with field 
artillery, the re-grouping of troops on the North-West 
Frontier, and the mainterance of factories which would make 
India self-supporting in all the necessaries of war. 





Mr. Brodrick next described the new rearrangement of Indian 
military administration by which the Government proposed 
to put an end to the friction caused by the present system, 
viz., the establishment of two departments,—an Army De- 
partment under the Commander-in-Chief, and a Military 
Supply Department presided over by the Military Member of 
Council. The Commander-in-Chief would be directly respon- 
sible to the Governor-General in Council for the command, 
staff, discipline, training, distribution of the Army, the In- 
telligence Department, mobilisation, schemes of offence and 
defence, peace manceuvres, preparations (excluding the supply 
of material) for war, and the conduct of war. The functions 
of the Military Supply Department would be limited to the 
responsibility for the control of contracts, purchase of stores, 
ordnance, remounts, military works and factories, the Indian 
Medical Service, and the Indian Marine. We cannot to-day 
find space for detailed comment on the new administrative 
scheme, but we note that a Blue-book was published on 
Friday giving the text of the decision come to by the Home 
Government in regard to the questions at issue between Lord 
Curzon and Lord Kitchener. We may also mention that we 
think the earnest attention of our statesmen should be given 
to the very important suggestions made by Lord George 
Hamilton in the course of the debate. He would abolish 
the Indian Commander-in-Chief, and convert him into a 
Secretary of State for War, and have thus only one Military 
Member of Council. Certainly by this means there would be 
a greater concentration of authority, and at the same time 
the essential principle of ultimate civilian control would be 
maintained. The dual authority against which Lord George 
Hamilton protests is certainly open to many objections. 


Mr. Brodrick’s statement was on the whole very favourably 
received on both sides of the House. Sir Henry Fowler 
dissented from the grounds on which the great increase of 
military expenditure was demanded, but approved of the 
compromise arrived at on the question of military administra- 
tion. He also quoted with much effect the speeches made by 
Lord Curzon in the Council of India defining the attitude of 
the Indian Government on the Fiscal question. This point was 
further developed by Mr. Haldane, who paid a handsome 
tribute to Lord Curzon for his impartiality, fearlessness, and 
his emphatic declaration about Free-trade as the proper 





policy in India. An amendment moved by Mr. Wason, 
proposing that periodical Parliamentary inquiries into the 
administration of India should be held, and that the salary 
of the Secretary of State for India should be put onthe 
Estimates, having been rejected by 116 to 65 votes, the usu 
Resolution as to the Budget was agreed to. > 


Mr. Rider Haggard, who some months .ago was’ sent 


‘to America by the Colonial Office to inquire into the 


settlement schemes organised by the Salvation Army, has 
issued a Report which is both a valuable account of an 
interesting and successful experiment, and an indication 
of a possible solution for some of our unemployed 
problems. He found in the three great Salvation 
Army settlements that under proper conditions indigent 
labourers, chosen from town and country alike, could be 
settled on the land and made to prosper. The result has 
encouraged him to propose a National Land Settlements 
Act, under which a loan is to be raised under a Government 
guarantee to advance the necessary capital on mortgage to 
settlers. The Canadian Government have offered land free of 
cost, and Mr. Haggard thinks that the Salvation Army 
organisation, working under the control of an Imperial officer, 
could be trusted to select competent settlers from the poor of 
the great cities. The scheme has obvious difficulties, but it is 
at any rate a suggestion which is well worth the most serious 
consideration. The problem is primarily an economic one, 
and much would depend upon the cost of transport, the care 
shown in selection, and the possibility of early returns, for 
unless the advances per settler could be kept low, there would 
be small chance of making a real impression upon our con- 
gested districts. 


A remarkable discovery has been made by Mr. Burke, of 
the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. After several years’ 
negative experimentation on the phosphorescence of cyanogen, 
which had been declared by Pfliiger to contain the element 
of life, Mr. Burke resolved to apply similar tests to radium, 
placing it in a test-tube with the ordinary culture medium, 
sterilised bouillon,—a solution of beef gelatin. After a couple 
of days cultures were obtained,—atoms which subdivide on 
reaching a certain size. These growths when removed from 
the influence of the radium and placed upon fresh portions of 
sterilised bouillon continue to grow slightly, thus showing, 
that the influence of radium is only initiatory, Professor, 
Sims Woodhead has pronounced them to be neither bacteria 
nor crystals; but they present many of the appearances of, 
vitality, and seem to indicate the possibility of spontaneous 
generation, alternative solutions, such as that radium itself 
contains the germ of life, being hard to reconcile with the 
properties of that element and the conditions of the 
experiment. As regards the theological bearing of the dis- 
covery, Mr. Burke contends that his experiment, by adding 
further evidence for the continuity of Nature, is not in the 
least destructive of the deistic conception of the universe. 
“Tn fact, if it can be shown that dust and earth can produce 
life on account of radio-activity, it would only confirm the 
truth of Biblical teaching.” In truth, the day is past when 
men of sense could believe that religion naturally stood in 
dread of Science. Science may add new mysteries to life 
rather than dispel them, but the feeling that somehow she 
would destroy religion is seen to be without foundation. It is. 
only right to add that the leading men of science, including 
those a priort disposed to regard spontaneous or artificial 
generation as ultimately demonstrable, maintain an attitude 
of considerable reserve as to the vitality of Mr, Burke's 
“ radiobes,” 


We note with pleasure the continued growth of the Unionist 
Free-Trade Club. The following, amongst many others, have 
recently been elected members :—Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., the 
Right Hon. Sir West Ridgeway, the Right Hon. F. J. §. 
Foljambe, the Right Hon. Jonathan Hogg, Sir Edward Birk- 
beck, Bart., Sir George Gibb, and Sir Montagu Turner. Now 
that the Unionist Free-Trade Club is growing so strong in 
membership, we trust that it will pursue a vigorous policy. 
It is of little use for Unionist Free-traders merely to associate 
under a Free-trade designation. They must also make their 
Free-trade views effective, and by deeds, not words. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. ~ 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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“TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@——. 


‘THE SOUTH AFRICAN STORES SCANDAL. 


HE action of the Government in regard to the Report 
of the Butler Committee is perhaps the most 
amazing thing in even the amazing record of their past 
two years. One would have imagined that, in view of 
that Report, they would not merely have welcomed further 
inquiry, but would have insisted from the very beginning 
that there should be detailed investigation of the most 
searching kind into every transaction which was, or 
appeared to be, contrary to the public interest. Again, 
one would have imagined that they would have courted 
the fullest criticism of their own position and responsibility 
as a Government. One would have expected, that is, that 
the Prime Minister would not have waited to be interro- 
gated by a multitude of questioners, or to be forced 
into doing what he ultimately did, but the moment the 
House met would have made a statement in which he 
would have put forth a definite scheme for the most 
searching investigation possible, and would at once have 
asked the Opposition if they could suggest any further 
means for making the inquiry more drastic and complete, 
with the assurance that if they could suggest any 
such means, they would at once be incorporated in the 
Government scheme. Further, one would have expected 
him to say that although he believed the Government 
had done everything in their power to check waste and 
corruption in the matter of contracts, he was deter- 
mined that nobody should say that he wished to shelter 
them behind the inquiry. ‘He therefore not merely 
welcomed discussion on the action of the Govern- 
ment, but insisted that such discussion should take 
place in the fullest and freest form. No one must 
be in a position to say in the future that criticism 
had been avoided. He wanted every possible charge 
against the Administration tabled at once and considered 
by Parliament. The Government had, he believed, done 
everything which could be done to prevent waste and 
corruption, and he desired that any one who thought 
that they had not should state his case fully to the 
House. He held that they could not be shown to have 
been negligent, but, on the contrary, were merely the 
victims of negligence and fraud in others, which in the 
circumstances they could not have prevented. Let, 
however, any one who liked attempt to prove the 
contrary. The Government would not fear to meet 
them. All he desired was that there should be no covert 
innuendoes or secret whisperings, but that every charge 
should be made at once, and where it could be met.’ If 
Mr. Balfour had from the beginning taken up such an 
attitude as that, and had not been at last forced, evidently 
with great reluctance, into a kind of grudging imitation 
of it, the Opposition could not but have been satisfied, and 
the country at large would have felt that, whether right 
or wrong, he had manfully accepted the responsibilities of 
his position, and had made no attempt to shelter either 
himself or others from the fullest investigation. Contrast 
this attitude with that actually adopted by Mr. Balfour. On 
Tuesday, in answer to questions in the House of Commons, 
instead of meeting the situation fairly and squarely, he 
employed his great dialectical skill in the mere verbal 
parrying of his assailants, and in confusing the true issue. 
On Wednesday, driven from his position by the weight of 
“nee opinion, he offered to grant, not the maximum, 
ut the minimum of inquiry. He first talked about a 
Committee of the House of Commons, and when that was 
seen to be impossible, he fought for an ordinary Royal 
Commission, though it is notorious that such a body 
would have very limited powers. Finally, on Thursday he 
yielded with a very bad grace, and agreed that there must 
be a Statutory Commission, and that, in addition, the 
action of the Government must be the subject of a debate 
in the House of Commons. 


_In our belief, it is absolutely essential that the Com- 
mission should have powers of the most complete and 
sweeping kind. A Commission, to do its work properly, 
should not merely have authority to examine. witnesses 
on oath and to compel their attendance, but should 
be empowered to grant certificates of indemnity to all 


witnesses who make a clean breast before it of trans. 
actions of a dubious or criminal nature, provided that the 
Commission calls for such evidence. It should also have 
power to order the prosecution of any persons who may be 
held to have perjured themselves before it. Finally, we 
would give # all the powers in regard to contempt of 
Court enjoyed by Judges of the High Court, in order to 
maintain its dignity, and to prevent its investigations being 
trifled with by any persons, if such persons exist, who 
have made large sums of money by corrupt means, and 
who now profess themselves indifferent as to whether there 
is or is not any investigation into the subject. Only a 
body armed with such powers can hope to sift so com. 
plicated a matter to the bottom, and we are glad to gather 
from the reports of Thursday’s debate that the Com. 
mission will, after all, have these powers. Remember 
that the strongest possible motives of shame and self- 
interest will be engaged in the attempt to baffle inquiry, 
and that in many cases nothing but actual fear will 
prevent witnesses moving heaven and earth to clog the 
investigation. Nothing but the most ample judicial 
powers will be able to hold in check the passionate 
desire for concealment among many of those who 
know the facts, and from whom the truth will have to 
be elicited. 

Some of our readers may think that we have written 
too strongly, and that there was no necessity to take such 
drastic measures as we have suggested, and as the Govern- 
ment have been forced to accept. We believe, however, that 
if they will reflect a little on the subject, they will see 
that we have reached a turning-point in the history of the 
administration of our national affairs. During the last 
ten years we have been slowly but steadily going down- 
hill in respect of vigilance on such matters as public 
contracts and in the maintenance of the high®st possible 
standard of honour in regard to transactions where the 
public interests are concerned. It may be remembered 
by our readers that we were very severely censured in 
certain quarters for what was called our “* censoriousness ” 
and “ suspiciousness ” when, at the time of the directorship 
controversy in 1900, we declared that it was not enough 
for public men to be personally free from the shade 
of a shadow of corruption in regard to such matters 
as contracts, but that they must adopt a meticulous, 
and even pedantic, purity in anything and everything 
which affected the public interests. We urged that action 
taken by sound and honourable men in transactions per 
se without reproach, but capable of being rendered prece- 
dents for evildoing, would surely be made excuses for 
wrongdoing by men of less honourable nature, and that we 
should be thus insensibly committed to the down-grade. 
We do not wish to rekindle old controversies, but we 
must observe that the Report of the Butler Committee 
shows ample justification for our insisting that nothing 
but the highest conceivable standard would prove safe. 
As we have said, we have now reached a point where 
the decision which we take will, in the popular and 
barbarous but useful phrase, be “epoch-making.” If 
we probe the present scandal to the bottom, and 
make it clear that negligence, laxity, and corruption, if 
corruption there has been, in public affairs will never be 
tolerated, but will sooner or later meet with their due 
reward, we may begin to build up a higher standard in such 
matters. If, on the other hand, the promised inquiry is 
weak, futile, and ineffective, we shall have advertised to 
the world that we are on the down-grade, and that 
henceforth it is not merely unnecessary to adopt the 
highest standard, but also safe and profitable not to do 
so. What we want to impress especially on the public 
mind is that you cannot adopt anything but the highest 
standard if you mean ultimately to avoid the lowest. 
There must be a pedantic purity, or else you will in 
the end touch the lowest depths of corruption. Once 
allow public servants to feel that they can safely be 
‘‘a little casual” in matters that concern the public, 
and they or their successors will end by adopting the 
ethics of Tammany Hall. There is no via media in 
public purity. A public servant can no more lose a little 
piece of his honour without losing the whole than can a 
woman. 


As to Mr. Balfour’s petulant declaration that the 





Opposition, by asking for a Parliamentary debate on the 
subject, were demanding judgment before inquiry, we can 
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only say that it is one of the most sophistical pleas ever 
presented to Parliament. Mr. Balfour and the Government 
are not persons incriminated in regard to the details of 
the investigation. No one pretends for a moment either 
that they were corrupt themselves, or knowingly sheltered 

ople who were corrupt. The Royal Commission in this 
sense will not be trying them. Quite apart from the 
Commission, however, what the House of Commons has 
to consider is whether the Government as a whole, 
and the various Secretaries of State for War involved, 
did their duty as far as it was possible for them to do it. 
Remember that they were warned, and warned three yeurs 
ago, not only outside Parliament, but in Parliament itself, 
that bad things were going on in South Africa in the 
Supply Departments. These warnings, however, the 
Government in effect told the House of Commons 
were based on nothing substantial. In view of subse- 
quent events, it will be for the Government to show 
the House of Commons, if they can, that they were 
not negligent when they failed to take advantage 
of such warnings, that circumstances were too powerful 
for them, and that they are the victims of such circum- 
stances rather than men guilty of any want of care and 
forethought in the public interest. To say that Parlia- 
ment has no right to consider this aspect of the case 
till after the Royal Commission has dealt exhaustively 
with the price at which oats were bought and sold was 
utterly ridiculous. There are two distinct matters con- 
nected with the “stores scandal.” There is the question 
of culpability in regard to the detailed transactions, 
and there is the general responsibility of Ministers. 
The first of these can only be properly dealt with 
by a Royal Commission armed with the strongest possible 
powers. The other matter must be dealt with by the 
House of Commons, to whom Ministers are respon- 
sible. Therefore a debate on a Vote of Censure is 
the true and appropriate way for Parliament to decide 
whether or not the Government did all in their power to 
prevent the occurrence of such scandals as those which 
took place in South Africa at the close of the war, 
and we are glad that the Opposition, in spite of Mr. 
Balfour’s vehement protests, insisted that a debate must 
take place. 





THE CZAR’S REPLY. 


E are not so much impressed by the interview 
between the Czar and the delegates of the 
Zemstvos as some of our contemporaries. It Nicholas II. 
were, like most of the statesmen of Europe, intent upon 
showing himself a determined man, we should regard his 
reception on Monday of those delegates as, on the whole, 
a hopeful sign; but the condition is not present. His 
Majesty did, it is true, after many signs of hesitation, 
receive the delegates as representative persons, and not 
merely as individuals. He did listen tranquilly to a 
denunciation of the present system of administration 
through “an arbitrary police government” which was as 
frank and fearless as if it had been uttered in a Republic, 
and did not exhibit any sign of disbelief or vexation. He 
did, moreover, pledge himself as clearly as a Sovereign 
could to summon some sort of representative body which, 
“in union with himself,” should cure the calamities of 
Russia and provide for her needs. ‘The entire interview, 
therefore, would be a most promising step in advance but 
that the Autocrat is not a determined man. He possibly 
dreads, as his father did, same want of capacity which 
he has detected in himself, and consequently, instead of 
relying on his own conclusions, he defers to the latest views 
pressed upon him, often with some roughness, by advisers 
who profess personal devotion, or whose interests he thinks 
must be identical with his own. General Trepoff, for 
instance, M. Pobiedonostzeff, the Grand Dukes, and the 
other chiefs of the Reactionary party will overwhelm him 
with reproaches because he has offered to receive advice 
from his people which may diminish “the freedom of the 
Throne.” They will probably not succeed in inducing him 
to withdraw his pledges, for the chances are that within 
a few days the army under Linevitch will have been 


destroyed or have fled; and already groups of officers in | 


the metropolitan district are holding meetings of re- 
monstrance against the duties of savage repression they 
are ordered to perform. But they may succeed in whittling 





away the value of those pledges, in limiting too greathy 
the powers of the Assembly, or in so invigorating the 
police that its debates will be fettered until they are 
practically useless. This is the more possible because 
it is evident that the Czar, whatever his intentions, does 
not clearly understand the situation in which he will be } 
placed the moment a representative body meets in St. 
Petersburg. From the very first it will demand freedom 
of speech and immunity from poliee pressure, and those 
things once granted, it will become a Parliament,—that is, 
either a body quite powerless because without popular 
support, or a body irresistible because it will attract to 
itself the whole force of public opinion, which once 
evoked cannot be defied. The little trickeries suggested by 
M. Bulyguin, the representation by classes—they called 
them “ Orders” in France—and the like, will have no 
more effect than they had in the French Revolution. 
They will be swept away by some vote or some outburst 
of the people, and the men elected—nobles, and traders, 
and clericals, and peasants—will be fused into one 
representative body possessing, or not possessing, the 
confidence of Russia. In the former case, which, differing 
in that respect from most observers in the West, we still 
think possible, because the masses of Russia have not 
imbibed the theory of representation as essential to the 
removal of grievances, nothing will have been accom- 
plished, and the Revolution must march without guidance, 
probably through blood, to some still invisibleend. Inthe 
latter case the Assembly will become Constituent, and will 
really bear rule until checked by the proclamation of some 
written Constitution. The Czar, it seems clear, does not 
see that. He hopes that the Assembly will be, as he says, 
in unity with himself, will, in fact, display that “ melodious 
agreement of vote,’ as Carlyle called it, which will 
strengthen rather than limit the autocracy. All history 
is against him. One of the two powess must be supreme 
in the last resort, and if the people are behind the 
Assembly, if they regard it as their standard or gonfalon, 
it will not be the autocracy. Until the house of Romanoff 
can convince itself of that there is little hope for good 
government in Russia, and none for the progress of her 
people. 

We write without any of the secret hostility which in 
St. Petersburg is attributed to all English publicists when 
discussing Russian affairs. We desire a strong Govern- 
ment in Russia guiding a free people. An understanding 
between Great Britain and Russia has always seemed to 
us an ideal security for the tranquillity of the world, which 
is already threatened by the weakening or paralysis 
of one of its civilised States. The alternative to such 
a strong Government is anarchy among a hundred and 
fifty millions of white Christians, which seems to us 
one of the most horrible prospects that can be conceived. 
It is therefore with pain, and not with pleasure, that we 
record as existing in Russia all the symptoms which 
preceded the fall of the Bourbon dynasty in France,—a 
well-meaning but weak Sovereign; an inteflectual class 
which despises all that exists, from the Church downwards 
to the gendarmerie; Ministers inferior in capacity and in 
hold upon the people; popular leaders possessed by 
“doctrines” unsuited to the facts; a community raging 
against the possessors of property ; and a soldiery distracted 
by defeat, by suspicion of its officers, and by discontent 
with sufferings which neither in peace nor in war bring it 
any compensation. We believe that all could be remedied 
by a strong Sovereign who, while retaining the guidance 
of all affairs, would secure to his people personal freedom, 
freedom of religion, of speech, and of social action ; and we 
grieve, therefore, to see that prospect slowly recede. , 
does recede when even in an interview like that with the 
| delegates of the Zemstvos the Sovereign still shrinks back 
from definiteness, still hesitates at parting with any 
portion of his power, still thinks that if he and a Parlia- 
ment rule side by side, he will remain sole ruler. It is 
not his fault that he does think so, for he was bred to 
believe his power divine, and must expect that heaven 
will protect it; but it is the grave misfortune of Russia. 
Incessant defeat will, it is thought here, coerce the Czar 
into granting real reforms, reforms that will give his 
people freedom and paralyse the bureaucracy. It may, and’ 
| we quite admit that there is one precedent for that belief.’ 
| Francis Joseph of Austria was thrashed by external foes 
‘ into wisdom ; abandoned, as it were in a day, the teachings 
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of his youth; and has reigned since 1867, thirty-eight 
years, a cool and moderate Monarch sincerely liked and 
trusted by the much varied body of his subjects. Austria- 
Hungary does not progress much, but life is as happy and 
in most respects as free within the Empire as in any State 
of the Old or the New World. But Francis Joseph of 
Austria, though a tyrant as a lad, was never a weak man, 
and he trusted a long succession of competent advisers. 
He had never been legally absolute, as Nicholas IT. is, and 
his pride as successor to the Emperors of the West, a 
pride his family have never lost, made in him the vanity of 
personal power less irritable. Nicholas II. must, like his 
rival, accept the territorial results of defeat ; but we should 
rather expect to see him, while accepting them, devote his 
remaining strength to a hopeless struggle with his people 
for the “ free” power which is slipping from his hands. 
He has no Déak or Beust to guide. him, and hitherto he 
has not found in his own nature “that high calm to 
which all else is weak” which has carried the Austrian 
Emperor through misfortunes nearly as great as those 
which torture the Emperor of Russia, and have made his 
position a subject of pity even to his bitterest foes. 





THE UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN BILL. 


R. GERALD BALFOUR has the natural dislike 
of every competent Minister to the introduction of 
important Bills under the Ten Minutes Rule. But a 
reason which he does not give for this dislike has far 
greater force than the reason he does give. ‘“ Without 
adequate explanation and defence,” he said on Tuesday, 
“prejudices are apt to take root and flourish which 
possibly in the light of fuller discussion at the time 
might never have been formed.” In the present case 
nothing of the kind has happened. ‘The objections to the 
Unemployed Workmen Bill are so obvious, and to our 
thinking so unanswerable, that no amount of discussion 
is likely to affect them. The harm that has been done by 
its introduction under the Ten Minutes Rule is that an 
interval has been secured in which Members may remind 
themselves, or be reminded by others, of the obligations 
of party loyalty. We question whether there are ten 
Unionist Members outside the Government who do not 
regard both the principle on which the Bill is founded, and 
the machinery devised for its execution, as alike mis- 
chievous. If its provisions had been subjected to a really 
full discussion when it was first introduced, this honest dis- 
like would have had a chance of coming to the surface. 
Men would have begun by calling the Bill names, and 
they might have been loth to eat their words when the 
division-bell rang. The Ten Minutes Rule prevents them 
from committing themselves in this way. It is only 
decent to withhold your condemnation of a Bill until you 
have heard what the Minister in charge of it has to say in 
its behalf. By the time that you have heard this, other 
considerations come into play. ‘No doubt there is a great 
deal to be said against the proposal. It gives the sanction 
of Parliament to a very dangerous principle, and it does 
this on the motion of a Government and a party who are 
specially bound to resist measures of this character. But 
the rejection of the Bill by Unionist votes will mean the 
overthrow of the Government which introduced it, and its 
reintroduction and passing by their Liberal successors. 
Consequently the choice does not lie between having the 
Bill and not having it, but between having it at the hands 
of our own people and at the hands of the Opposition.’ 
When the case is stated in this way, there is reason to 
fear that a good number of Unionists will keep their own 
party in office even though it involves voting for a measure 
which down to yesterday that party was pledged to resist. 
Their excuse will be that though it is a pity that bad 
things should have to be done, it is better that bad things 
should be done by good people than by bad people. Con- 
servative dislike to national workshops is as great as ever ; 
but since they are certain to be set up, they will do 
less harm if they are set up by Mr. Balfour than if the 
task is handed over to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
Or supposing them to be equally mischievous whichever 
of the two is their author, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
will do other mischievous things which Mr. Balfour will 
not. When this reasoning is set out in full it seems as 
though it could take in no one. It is capable of being 
applied to every case as it arises, and is consequently 





— 


destructive of all political honesty. If political parties , 


are equally willing to carry out their own principles or 
those of their opponents, the end for which political parties 
exist disappears. Unfortunately, the reasoning never is get 
out in full. The party which has recourse to it is mogt 
careful to protest that what it is doing is purely exceptional, 
It must not be treated as a precedent. On the contrary, 
it will stand alone, without parallel or likeness, an isolated 
chapter in a volume of uniformly beneficial legislation. Ip 
this way the objections raised by the consistent minority 
on their own side are disposed of without difficulty. The 
Bill has all the faults which are alleged against it, and if 
it were to be followed by other Bills of the like nature, no 
censure could be too strong for it. But when it is meant 
to stand alone, to have no successor, to be really that thing 
so often talked of and so seldom met with—the exception 
which proves the rule—there is no need for the tenderest 
conscience to be troubled. How can a legislator’s work 
be made more agreeable than by a compromise which 
enables him to declare in private that the Bill is a 
thoroughly bad Bill, and in public that it is absolutely 
necessary to pass it? And if it should become expedient 
a year or two later to pass another Bill of the same kind, 
it will be so convenient to forget all about the peculiar 
character of the present Bill, and to remember only that, 
as the principle has already been conceded, there can be 
no harm in carrying it just a little further. 

It is only just, however, to admit that Mr. Gerald 
Balfour has not deceived himself by any arguments of 
this sort. He is not at all blind to the far-reaching con- 
sequences of his own Bill. His defence is that to say 
that “ respectable persons out of employment through no 
fault of their own, but simply by reason of the fluctua- 
tions in our industrial system,’ must not look to the 
community to provide them with work is not “ practical 
politics.” There is “a growing feeling” that they “should 
have some prospect before them other than the workhouse 
or the Guardians’ relief yard,” and this feeling “ must be 
reckoned with.” Mr. Gerald Balfour evidently thinks 
that it is in itself a reasonable feeling, and so far he 
justifies his own action in regard to the Bill. He has a 
perfect right to introduce a Socialist Bill, provided that 
he does not disguise its character. In his speech of 
Tuesday he kept quite clear of this fault. He defended a 
State provision of work for the unemployed not based on 
the plea of destitution, or making those who avail them- 
selves of it paupers, on the score that if the principle is 
not recognised to the extent contemplated in the Bill, it 
will hereafter be made the foundation of a much larger 
Bill. Socialists up to a point we must be ; the only question 
which remains undecided is where that point is to be fixed. 


We see no reason to suppose that Mr. Gerald Balfour is right, 


in treating the provision of national workshops asinevitable, 
At all events, we should like to have seen the question 
thoroughly argued out, and the objections to their creation 
fully stated both in Parliament and in the country. If it 


had been left to some future Government to bring in the 


present Bill, and to some future Opposition to set out the 
case against it, this advantage would have been secured. 
As it is, the Bill will be defended by those who ought to 


have been its critics, and Socialism will lose half its’ 
terrors because it is preached by Conservative politicians 


angling for working-class votes. We are asked to welcome 
this way of settling the question on the ground that, as 
the work is to be done by Conservatives, they can be 
trusted to insert the necessary safeguards. We agree 
with Mr. Bond that measures which have to be surrounded 
with safeguards are usually best left alone. In the end 
the principle works and the safeguards do not. At any 


rate, if there is to be legislation of this kind, we prefer 


to see the principle and the safeguards provided by different 
hands. Mr. Gerald Balfour would have been better 
employed in proposing amendments to an Unemployed 
Workmen Bill introduced by the Radicals than in vainly 
trying to make a Bill of his own harmless. 

The scheme it is proposed to set on foot is sufficiently 
condemned by, its author’s own account of it. It is 
described as “ attacking the problem from above.” It is 
to deal with classes D and E in Mr. Charles Booth’s 
classification,—that is, with regular workers at low wages 
and regular workers at standard rates of payment. 
Classes A, B, and C, including the hopelessly unemployed 
and those having casual or intermittent employment, are 
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left to the Poor Law Guardians, and Mr. Gerald Balfour 
appears to hope that the two lowest of these three classes 
will be subjected to ‘ more drastic treatment.” On what 
he bases this expectation he does not say, and, judging 
from recent experience, we should greatly doubt whether 
there is any foundation for it. Our own belief is that the 
outeome of the Bill will be the universal provision of out- 
door relief, —for the lower classes of the unemployed by the 
Guardians, and for the upper classes of the unemployed by 
the authorities created by the Bill. To make an arbitrary 
distinction between these classes—to say that A, B, and C 
shall become paupers by receiving relief, while D and E 
shall receive relief and not become paupers—will be so 
plainly unjust that in a very short time the whole body of 
the unemployed, skilled and unskilled, will be regarded as 
equally working men with those who are receiving wages 
from private employers. Nor will this be the only way 
in which the Bill will lower classes D and E to the level 
of classes A, B, and C. The work given to all five classes 
must necessarily be very much the same, and it must be 
more or less agricultural. But the lowest class of the 
unemployed will be familiar with agricultural labour—so 
far as they are familiar with any labour at all—whereas 
the skilled workman will be able to make nothing of it. 
When he comes to digging, he will take a day to do what 
the labourer out of a job will do in a couple of hours. 
This is how the Government propose to protect the artisan 
against the loss of self-respect that accompanies conscious 


inefficiency. 





THE NEW ENCYCLICAL. 


HE new Encyclical marks, we think, though one 
always speaks with reserves about proclamations 
issued by the Papacy, at least a tendency to a fresh 
departure. Cautiously as he words his views, the Pope 
evidently wishes to recede from the boycotting policy 
which his predecessors have pursued towards the Italian 
Government. He permits the Bishops of Italy, when 
they see fit, to authorise their flocks to vote, or otherwise 
intervene in political discussion. That seems to Pro- 
testant Englishmen a very small concession; but it is in 
fact an admission that the house of Savoy, however ill- 
advised or blameworthy, no longer appears to the Papacy 
so wicked that contact with it, whatever its immediate 
object, must necessarily defile. It is no longer pitch, but, 
let us say, earth or dirty water. Neither Pope nor Bishop 
can sanction an admitted immorality, and voting for or 
against the Government of Italy is therefore no longer 
immoral. The political effect of this recession from the 
sterner policy will not be of great direct importance, 
because a very small section of Italians have attended to 
the inhibition ; but so far as it is operative, it will increase 
the strength of the King’s Government, and of Con- 
servatism generally. The families which, in North Italy 
especially, are sincerely Papal belong for the most part to 
those classes whose interests as well as their convictions 
induce them to dread as well as despise extreme Liberalism 
of any kind. They want above all things order, and if they 
enter the political arena at all, must, to be of the smallest 
weight, rally round the Throne. The house of Savoy, 
which is neither Protestant nor sceptical, though it has 
never admitted the absolute right of the Papacy to terri- 
torial sovereignty, will feel that; and the total effect of 
the Encyclical, though it is not reconciliation, will tend 
towards the long-desired modus vivendi between the 
Papacy and the “intruding Power.” 

It is not, however, this new lenity of regard towards 
the existing system in Italy which constitutes the 
importance of the Encyclical. It is almost in form 
an abandonment of what we may describe as the 
“Manning” policy of the Roman Church. That policy 
may be best described as an alliance, informal but not the 
less real, between the Church and the extreme democracy. 
Betrayed by the Kings, and resolutely opposed by the 
middle classes and the aristocracy of the workmen, a 
section of the Curia, of which Cardinal Manning was one, 
brought themselves to believe that strength might be 
found for the Church in the adhesion of the very poor. 
That is always an attractive idea to those who remember 
the early progress of Christianity, and those in whom, 
however unconsciously, philanthropy has become a religion 
which almost swallows up their dogmatic faith. ‘The 
cultivated, moreover, and especially the cultivated clergy, 








always have a secret dread of the “ugly rush” of .the. 
proletariat, and are apt to forget that “the masses” are 
not a mass, but a collection of an almost infinite number 
of grades, divided perhaps more deeply from each other 
than are those who reckon themselves above them. The 
suggestion, therefore, caught on even with persons so 
astute and experienced as the heads of the Roman Church ; 
and for some years past that Church has been accused of 
having coerced the Tories and embarrassed the Liberals of 
the countries under her dominion by playing off against 
them the lowest sections of the great body of the people. 
In Italy this movement has been very marked, and is 
believed to have led to scenes like those which some years 
ago disgraced Milan. 

As might have been expected from his temperament, 
which is essentially that of a good-natured squire, the 
present Pope regards this policy with little favour. He is 
really a religious man, and the open and violent irreligion 
which usually marks that section of the Continental prale- 
tariat which calls itself Socialist probably at once disgusts 
and alarms him. Their language, no doubt, may be far 
in advance of their real thought, for thousands of them, 
while blaspheming, remain superstitious; but it is such 
as no Christian priesthood in the world can be expected 
to tolerate with approval. In France they are almost 
openly anti-Christian, and are intensely anti-Clerical ; and 
both in Italy and Austria they proclaim ideas the result 
of which would be that the Church as a mighty organisa- 
tion would cease to exist. The Pope, therefore, calls on 
all good Roman Catholics, when permitted to vote by their 
Bishops, to join in resisting these forces of disorder, 
and expressly names the Socialists as one of the parties 
from whom good is not to be expected. That in a Roman 
Catholic country is a very grave reproof for them, 
and will at once discourage any attempt of the priests 
to form those secret alliances which, though constantly’ 
exaggerated by a substantially sceptical Press, it is 
difficult to doubt have in many places and in man 
circumstances been more or less secretly arranged. 
Under an order which no priest of the Church will 
entirely disregard, he can no longer appeal to the mob as 
a political force, or even to the organised “ Socialists ” 
who are above the mob, but who proclaim themselves 
everywhere as “emancipated” from priestly guidance or 
control. 

Some of the over-subtle leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church who feel greatly the want of physical forces at 
their disposal will seriously regret this Encyclical; but we 
fancy it will be found that, on the whole, Pius X. has’ 
been wisely advised to issue it. That the slave is the 
natural and instinctive friend of Christianity may. be 
assumed, and consequently that Christianity owes much 
guidance and protection to the slave; but it is not while 
the slave is attacking society, or blaspheming all creeds alike,. 
that his assistance is religiously most acceptable. Roman 
Catholicism, considered as a political force, will probably 
do better for itself by regaining its old conservative 
position, and announcing itself in sympathy with that 
individualism which is the guarantee of property, and 
with which in the popular mind for many generations 
it has been more or less habitually associated. No doubt 
its leaders proclaim with great wisdom, and, of course, 
entire truth, that they can accept any form of government 
so long as it is sanctified by obedience to the Church, and 
allows perfect freedom to the successors of St. Peter. But 
it can hardly be wise as yet to throw over the Kings, or to 
arouse in the well-to-do a suspicion that at heart monks 
must always be in favour of Collectivism. The Papacy 
will certainly not regain temporal power by means of @ 
popular rush, and it is hard to see how a party which in 
France may almost be considered anti-Christian, which 
in Italy is simply irreligious, and which in Spain is 
clamouring for the secularisation of all Church property 
can be an available instrument for that triumph of the 
faith which the leaders of the Church, even when most 
absorbed in temporal matters, never entirely forget’ to. bé 
the raison d’étre of their organisation. The Church may 
one day centuries hence accept Collectivism as an ‘ideal 
realisation of the Christian scheme, but intermediately her 
natural alliance is in politics with those classes whose 
members, if they do too often disregard Christian precepts, 
never do it without a feeling that they are departing from 
the right way. The guiding force of the nations is with 
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them, and, at all events, while the struggle between Labour the House of Commons that Ireland has no right to an 
and Capital continues, it is probable that readiness to | immensely larger proportion of legislative power than 


reverence the 
will remain with them also. 


precepts of the great organised Churches | the other parts of the United Kingdom, and would 
We hardly know why it |commit the Prime Minister to the principle of reduc.’ 


should be so, for, in spite of Christ’s cautions—as in the tion. We have little fear of the Opposition, under the 
Parable of the Pennies—many adumbrations of Collectivism | influence of the Irish party, destroying the Legislative 


may be detected in the Gospels ; but at the present moment 
and on the Continent it is not from among the Socialists 
that a revival of religion as Roman Catholics understand 
it is to be expected. Even when they are rather Radicals 
than true Socialists they always incline, with Gambetta, to 
describe clericalism as the great enemy. It is the special 
note of Roman Catholicism that its devotees when sincero 
must always be more or less politically “clerical.” 





ARE THE GOVERNMENT REALLY UNIONIST? 


LS parte: the Session opened we pointed out that if 
the Government were more than Unionists in 
name, they would introduce and pass during the present 
Session a Redistribution Bill by which justice would 
be done to England and the unjust electoral privileges 
now accorded to Ireland be withdrawn. But though 
the Prime Minister has for party purposes assured us 
that the Union is in danger, he has not taken this obvious 
step for safeguarding it. By reducing the Irish repre- 
sentation by the thirty votes which it has in excess he 
might make the Legislative Union absolutely secure. He 
prefers, however, the attempt to frighten Unionist Free- 
traders by means of the Home-rule bogey to making the 
passage of a Home-rule Bill impossible. But though 
the Government would not introduce a Redistribution 
Bill at the only time when they could have assured its 
passage, they tried to salve their consciences and those 
of their supporters by talking about a Redistribution 
Resolution. What the exact object of that Resolution was 
to be did not appear, but at any rate it was placed in a 
prominent position in the King’s Speech. We ventured in 
February last to point out that this way of dealing with 
a question of such great moment to the cause of the 
Union was purely illusory, and that we believed that 
the intentions of the Government even in the matter of a 
Resolution were not to be trusted. In any case, Redis- 
tribution was only put into the shop window as a dummy, 
and it was most likely that even this dummy would soon 
be forgotten or withdrawn. For such an expression of 
opinion we were severely taken to task by many Unionists, 
and were told that we had no right to doubt the 
sincerity and devotion of the Government to the cause of 
the Union. We might, we were assured, make ourselves 
quite at ease as to the whole matter, since it was certain 
that practical Resolutions would be passed this year, and 
that next year a Redistribution Bill would be introduced 
and carried through which would do away with the 
injustice to England. 


Yet now, when we have got withm visible distance of 
the end of the Session, we are informed that we are not 
even to have a Redistribution Resolution. The pledge 
contained in the King’s Speech, it is clear, will prove to 
be of the nature of other pledges given by the present 
Administration. We trust most sincerely that this fore- 
cast. of the action of the Government will prove erroneous ; 
but we confess that this is the only interpretation which 
we can give to the following printed question and answer 
which are to be found in the Parliamentary reports on 
Friday :— 

“Mr. Louis Sinclair: To ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can now state the day on which he proposes to 
introduce the proposals referred to in his Majesty’s Speech from 
the Throne, for diminishing the anomalies in the present arrange- 
ment of electoral areas. 

Mr. Balfour: In the present condition of public business I 
fear I cannot appoint a day for introducing the proposals in 
question.” 


After this statement, unless a serious and sustained effort 
is made by the Unionist party to induce the Government 
to redeem their pledge, even the shadowy promise to fulfil 
a portion of their duty by a Resolution will, it is evident, 
be allowed to pass quietly out of remembrance. Though 
we are unable to attach much practical importance to the 


education but with the Fiscal question have disclosed 
the Radicals. 


Chamberlainites and the Nationalists in regard to Protec. 
tion, and between the Balfourites and the Nationalists in 
regard to education, may after the General Election 
produce a coalition fraught with real danger to the Union, 
We are perfectly satisfied, again, that the House of Lords 
would do its duty by any legislative results of 
bargain, should such a bargain be made (though, as we 
have said, that is now most improbable), between the 
Nationalists and the Radicals. But we cannot feel the 
same confidence in the action of the House of Lords 
in regard to a bargain between the Protectionists and the 
Irish. Therefore it is obviously of great importance to 
get the Unionist party as a py strongly com- 
mitted on the question of Redistribution and the 
reduction of the Irish representation. If Mr. Balfour 
does not redeem his pledge as to a Resolution, and 
no such public committal of the party takes place, we 
shall feel serious misgiving that the possibilities of an 
agreement with the Irish are already being considered by 
the party managers, whose influence has unfortunately 
been of late so great with the Prime Minister. The 
failure to pass even a Redistribution Resolution this year 
may mean, we fear, far more than the loss of the actual 
Resolution. It will be a sign of the times only too easily 
read by those who understand the manceuvres of the 
political auction-room. We would therefore once more 
urge upon those members of the Unionist party, whether 
Protectionists or Free-traders, who are Unionists in fact 
and not merely in name—and we believe they still com- 
prise the majority—to aid us in insisting that the Redis- 
tribution Resolution shall be produced immediately, and 
passed before Parliament is prorogued. 

We shall perhaps be told that the Government are quite 
willing to redeem their pledge if they can, but that the 
difficulties as to time are insurmountable, and that if any 
one is to be blamed in the matter, it is the Opposition. 
We would ask all sincere Unionists not to be misled 
by such talk. The Government for such a purpose as 
we have described have an ample majority at their 
command. After all, there is no reason in nature 
why Parliament should not sit for a week, or even a 
fortnight, beyond August 12th. Surely the small sacrifice 
demanded is not too great a one for a party whose leader 
publicly tells them that the Union is in danger. If the 
Union is in danger, the Unionist party can surely be asked 
to give up a fortnight’s grouse-shooting to put it out of 
danger. As Mr. Fox said just a hundred years ago, 
“if Ministers could not make their answer meet the end 
of the Session, the House should endeavour to make the 
end of the Session meet their answer.” We would suggest, 
then, that some Unionist supporter of the Government 
who still considers that the Union is a cause worth fighting 
for should draw the attention of the Prime Minister to his 
declarations that the Union is in danger, and should ask 
him whether, in view of this fact, before the present 
Parliament is prorogued, he will renew his pledge to begin 
the work of Redistribution by at least the introduction of 
the Resolution mentioned in the King’s Speech, 








OUR LORD’S TEACHING AND THE BOOK OF 
DEUTERONOMY. 


BOOK has lately been published called “ Our Lord and 

His Bible,” by the Rev. H. E. Fox, M.A., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s (Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. 6d.) Itis now generally 
admitted, he says, that “the pre-Christian Scriptures which 
are in our hands to-day are identical in all essentials save for 
translation with those which were studied and quoted by our 
Lord.” There are in the Gospels, he goes on, “not less than 





Resolution, we would far rather have it than nothing 
at all. It would at least place on record the opinion of 


seventy unmistakable quotations or references to the Old 
Testament by our Lord Himself,” and “the book most often 


Union, fer recent events in connection not only with’ 


a deep line of cleavage between the Nationalists and’ 
We do, however, fear that the tempta.’ 
tions of Opposition, added to the sympathy between the’ 
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—— 
quoted is Deuteronomy.” Mr. Fox is concerned to prove that 


Christ regarded the Old Testament as one infallible book. 
Needless to say, we cannot agree with him. But apart from its 
conclusions, his work is interesting as pointing out how con- 
stantly His own literature was in the mind of our Lord and 
how continually it was upon His lips. Above all, the sugges- 
tion about Deuteronomy strikes us. What is there in this 
book which appealed so specially to Christ? It consists for 
the most part of three addresses to the people dramati- 
cally placed in the mouth of Moses. The laws are not 
systematically or technically stated, and the speaker 
pauses continually to expound them morally. The idea 
of substituting a principle for a rule is evidently latent in 
his mind. 

From a litérary point of view, the book seems to stand mid- 
way between the Law and the Prophets. It deals, mdeed, 
with the law, but it is the law in the mouth of a poet. 
It is addressed to the people at large, and not to the 
priests, and its object would appear to be to popularise 
a received code in such a manner as to appeal to the 
imagination of the wayfaring man. The writer is before 
all things a patriot. His mind is inflamed by the greatness 
of the Jews, but, with the wisdom of genius, he ascribes their 
greatness to its real cause. They have, he is certain, a higher 
conception of religion and a higher system of ethics than any 
other people. “ What nation is there so great, who hath 
God so nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is in all 
things that we call upon him for? And what nation is 
there so great, that hath statutes and judgments so 
righteous as all this law, which I set before you this day ?” 
Herein he dreams that the future will acknowledge the 
paramountey of the Jew, “for this is your wisdom and your 
understanding in the sight of the nations, which shall hear all 
these statutes, and say, Surely this great nation is a wise and 
understanding people.” The great dread of the writer is 
lest the Jew should corrupt his creed, resting upon symbols 
a mind and imagination which should be strained to the 
uttermost to preserve the spiritual ideal. He exhorts them 
to abhor images. “Ye saw no manner of similitude on the 
day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb.” Apart from 
religion, the claims of Israel are small, and the whole signifi- 
cance of their history depends upon it. “The Lord,” he says, 
“did not set his love upon you, nor choose you, because 
ye were more in number than any people; for ye were 
the fewest of all people: but because the Lord loved you.” 
They have been the subjects of a special inspiration. “ Did 
ever people hear the voice of God speaking out of the midst 
of the fire, as thou hast heard, and live? Or hath God 
assayed to go and take him a nation from the midst of another 
nation, by temptations, by signs, and by wonders, and by war, 
and by a mighty hand, and by,a stretched out arm, and by 
great terrors, according to all that the Lord your God did 
for you?” Knowledge of the unseen is the great privilege of 
Israel, and their duty and their only hope of pre-eminence is 
to “love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all 
your soul.” 

Is it fanciful to trace the effect of this early inculcation of 
spiritual patriotism upon the character of Christ? Surely 
not, for though. Christ taught a universal religion, He never 
forgot the Judaic soil from which His doctrine sprang. 
In His most catholic statement of His faith, when He declared, 
in contradiction of ‘the express commands of the author of 
Deuteronomy, who aimed at setting up a central altar, that 
every man worshipped rightly who worshipped in spirit and 
in truth, and that where he might worship was matter of no 
moment whatever, He paid a tribute to His own race which 
must still fill the reader with astonishment, saying “salvation 
is of the Jews.” 

Possibly one reason which gave our Lord His great interest 
in Deuteronomy was the fact that its anthor was greatly 
occupied with motives of conduct, and with the necessity for 
the government of the heart if righteousness is to be main- 
tained. The Old Testament lawgiver would have men think, 
as well as act, justly. He not only reminds his reader that he 
is bound to let his servant go at the end of seven years, but 
he exhorts him not to think the worse of him for accepting 
his freedom, though, if affection constrains him, he is 
at liberty to forego it. “It shall not seem hard unto thee, 
when thou sendest him away free from thee,” we read; and 
only in Deuteronomy is the master commanded to make 











temporary provision for such a freed man so that he 
should not find himself without work and destitute. A 
runaway slave is not to be returned to his master by the 
man with whom he has taken refuge, but is to be kindly used 
and protected. Here again we have a piece of original 
kindness. Grudging gifts are also much deprecated. The 
poor are not only to be relieved, but cheerfully relieved. “Thou 
shalt surely give him, and thine heart shall not be grieved 
when thou givest unto him.” Mercy is to be adorned by 
courtesy. “ When thou dost lend thy brother any thing, 
thou shalt not go into his house to fetch his pledge. Thou 
shalt stand abroad, and the man to whom thou dost lend 
shall bring out the pledge abroad unto thee.” Christ’s 
sweeping and curiously little regarded assertion that all 
animals are objects of care to God, illustrated as it is from 
the world of birds, may well have come into His mind as 
He mentally repeated the words of Deuteronomy: “If a 
bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the way in any 
tree, or on the ground, whether they be young ones, or eggs, 
and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon the eggs, thou 
shalt not take the dam with the young: But thou shalt 
in any wise let the dam go, and take the young to thee; 
that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong 
thy days.” The injunction not to muzzle the ox belongs to 
Deuteronomy, and likewise the command to help up a fallen 
ox or ass, and not “to hide thyself” on sighting such a mishap 
upon the road. 

But if our Lord’s teaching suggests many times that 
He was confirming Deuteronomy in His own mind, it 
suggests also very often that He was contradicting it. 
Many as are the humane touches in the second book of the 
Law, the principle of revenge, upon which early societies 
always found justice, was not condemned by the writer. We 
know that the sentence, “ Thine eye shall not pity; but life 
shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot,’ aroused the righteous indignation of our 
Lord, and that on His own authority He declared it to 
be an immoral principle. Were the words of Deuteronomy 
still running in His thoughts when, with the inspiration 
which at times has its root in controversion, He taught 
of a perfect God Who makes His sun to shine on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust? In the fifth book of Moses we find an exactly 
opposite conception. The love of punishment was attributed 
to Jehovah right through the Old Testament. ‘“ As the Lord 
rejoiced over you to do you good, and to multiply you; so 
the Lord will rejoice over you to destroy you,” we read of those 
who forsake the Commandments. God, in the eyes of the 
prophet, was a Father to the faithful, Who showed His love 
even to the stranger ; yet in no book of the Bible are the terrors 
of Jehovah’s wrath more vividly described or in phrases more 
calculated to last. What are metaphorical allusions to fire 
and brimstone when compared to these words: “The Lord 
shall smite thee with madness, and blindness, and astonish- 
ment of heart,” with “a trembling heart, and failing 
of eyes, and sorrow of mind: and thy life shall hang in 
doubt before thee”? As the reader turns again from 
the terrors of the Law to the Sermon on the Mount, 
the words of the English Church Service force themselves 
upon the mind as a strangely heartfelt description of the 
difference. “Hear what comfortable words our Saviour 
Christ saith.” 

It is easy, of course, to make too much of the fact of 
frequent quotation. That Deuteronomy affected the mind 
of our Lord as powerfully as Isaiah we do not for a moment 
suppose. The vision of peace, the suggestion of a new 
sacrifice, the shadow of the Cross, ave all to be found in the 
pages of the great prophet; but the lawgiver was more easily 
understanded of the people, a better manual from which to 
point out where the teaching of Moses was perfect, and where 
it came short of the highest conception. The teaching 
of Deuteronomy does not come as near to the teaching 
of Christ as did that of the greater prophets, and an 
essential part of the Christian system is founded upon 
a contradiction of the writer’s words. All the same, he 
must be counted among the teachers of Christ who made 
upon Him the most profound impression, and who helped 
to nourish His mind in the days of His education, while 
He “increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man.” 
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AN IDEAL SUBURB. 

“4 HE worst of it is that it is so dreadfully suburban.” 
+ How many times has not that criticism been passed 
by-a visitor coming from one of the residential neighbour- 
hoods that lie in a ring anywhere within twenty miles of a 
great. city like London? And what, precisely, is the adjec- 
tuve- “suburban” intended to convey? Used as it is often 
enough, with more than a nuance of dislike and contempt, for 
what does the description “suburban” stand? For some- 
thing, perhaps, which is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl; is it even 
moderately good red-herring? ‘I can understand anybody 
liking to live in the depths of the country, or in the centre of 
everything in town,” so the comment runs, addressed to those 
who have not had the discrimination, in choosing their resi- 
dence, to select a house in Berkeley Square, or a country 
estate ten miles from a railway station. “ But what I cannot 
understand is anybody liking to live in what is neither town 
nor country.” Against that prejudice, which is understood 
‘to be possessed chiefly by those to whom an extra motor-car 
or so added.to their establishment is a minor consideration, 
no argument prevails; not even the plea that the railway 
service in and out of town is extremely fast and convenient. 
“1 can’t: think how you can stand the suburbs,” is the 

invariable and final comment. 

It must be owned that so far as aesthetic pleasure derived 
from the contemplation of fine buildings and beautiful 
scenery is concerned there is a considerable amount to be 
said against most of the more or less thickly populated 
districts that border London. The builder or contractor who 
has purchased “valuable building land” in the neighbour- 
hood of the great railway lines that run into the Metropolis 
has not been over-careful to see either that the beauties of 
the natural scenery should be so far as possible preserved, or 
thatthe houses which he dumps down in what were meadows 
‘yellow with buttercups or woodland glades alive with 
fritillaries are anything more than so many hollow heaps of 
brick and mortar. The suburban builder has certain fixed 
and resolute notions. To begin with, he greatly dislikes a 
tree. A. well-grown tree is too large for him; so long as it 
is left standing it makes it impossible for him to utilise 
every square inch of the ground he has acquired on which to 
build houses. His first step, therefore, in dealing with the 
large pieces of ground which come into the market from 
time to time in a growing neighbourhood, and which 
originally formed the park or woods of what was once a 
single country estate, is to cut down the trees. The older 
and grander trees perhaps cannot be removed merely with 
an axe and a spade; these he just blasts out of the ground. 
Next, everything must be like everything else. All the roads 
must. be of the same width, and run in uniform directions; 
each house must resemble its neighbour so far as possible, 
except that there is a certain latitude allowed in the pattern 
picked out in yellow bricks on the background of red; or 
there may be several different styles in white wooden balconies. 
Each garden, again, must measure so much by so much; there 
must be so many feet in front of the house and so many 
behind; and after the garden is measured out, it has to be 
enclosed with a wooden fence, of which the black kind is the 
worst. Next, there must be winding gravel paths trailed in a 
serpentine manner round the garden near the fence; and last 
of all, you get your shrubbery, usually euonymus bushes with 
a sprinkling of American currant trees and an occasional pink 
almond or syringa. With a small araucaria neatly situated 
in the front garden, the house and grounds are complete. 
One by one the square black boardings announcing that “ this 
eligible residence is to be let or sold” disappear as the newly 
married city clerk and his bride come into occupation ; scarcely 
a year has gone by since the first brick-load was driven into 
the corner of the hayfield, and another hideous addition has 
been made to the London suburbs. 

All that does not happen everywhere, of course, and some 
of the suburbs contain many charming old houses and 
delightful gardens. Even the newest houses and gurdens, 
in other localities, are capable of being made pleasant to live 
in and pretty to look at, and their owners or occupiers are 
perfectly justified in claiming that it is possible for a 
suburban residence, even when it is one of a row of villas, 


a 
it does happen year after year that more and more ‘ugly litile 
houses are being built in ugly surroundings; and if there ‘ig 
one meaning which the adjective “suburban” carries, when it 
is used in a depreciatory sense, it is a meaning which is 
reminiscent of small, fenced-in gardens, and cheap villas of 
no architectural value. And the reason is’ not far to seek, 
The fact that most newly built suburbs are ugly, and that 
the work of building new houses is invariably preceded by 
the destruction of whatever was beautiful in the surrounding 
scenery, is directly due to the arrangement by which what 
shall be built and what shall be destroyed is left to the 
individual, and is not controlled by a governing authority, 
If a contractor succeeds in purchasing a large park within a 
distance of, say, half-a-mile from a railway station half-an. 
hour or so out of London by train, he is allowed to proceed 
with his work of spoliation unhindered. . It is nobody’s 
business to forbid him, in the interests of the community 
which is eventually going to live in the houses he intends to 
build, to cut down a fine clump of beech trees, or to 
drain a bird-haunted lake, or to shut out a splendid view, 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring houses, watching the 
destruction of the last piece of “real country” near them, 
may rail bitterly against the invader, who possibly looks with 
a coarse eye on such amenities as trees and flowers. But 
they are powerless to fight against his hod and trowel, even 
though the pulling down of the park fence lowers the value 
of their own adjoining property. 

It is gratifying to find this point enlarged upon in a 
valuable paper which appeared in Tuesday’s Times, in refer- 
ence to Mrs. Barnett’s scheme for creating a Garden Suburb 
at Hampstead, on the ground which has been offered by Eton 
College to the Garden Suburb Trustees. As the writer of the 
Times article points out, the suburb of St. John’s Wood, 
which was originally an estate of some three hundred acres, 
is perhaps the only quarter of London which has been treated, 
so far as building is concerned, with any kind of design. It 
is the only quarter in which houses of varying sizes stand in 
the midst of gardens within a short drive of Charing Cross, 
Yet might not even St. John’s Wood be improved upon, con- 
sidered as a residential neighbourhood ? The problem before 
the Garden Suburb Trustees is, after all, if not a simple 
problem in itself, capable of being very simply stated. It is, 
shortly, this: given a stretch of woodlands and fields, inter- 
sected with water, shaded by fine trees on the one hand, and the 
necessity on the other hand of providing house accommodation 
for a certain number of rich and poor persons, how to build 
the houses without spoiling the scenery. That could only be 
effected by the right kind of house, rightly built in the right 
places. One object the Trustees keep steadily before them, 
and that is to avoid uniformity. The houses ought to be of 
different sizes. It ought to be possible for the labourer, or 
clerk of small means, to find a cottage in such a suburb 
which should have the advantage of the neighbourhood of a 
large house with a few acres of land. There would be no 
monstrous rows of cheap, dull houses; further, the suburb 
would have a kind of centre, or at least a prominent site, on 
which would stand the church and chapel, the public library, 
picture gallery, and so on,—all these of fine design, good 
building against a good background. But above and beyond 
all value which would belong to houses built in a neighbour- 
hood laid out on a definite, well-thought-out plan, there would 
also remain, blowing between house and house, over the 
uncut flowers of the hayfield and the unbroken boughs of 
tall trees, the unsullied breath of country air. There is no 
reason, except that the nineteenth century built carelessly, 
or, rather, allowed people to build carelessly, greedily, and 
badly, why there should be a ring of mockery in the name 
Camberwell Beauty, given to one of the finest of British 
butterflies years ago when pollarded willows lined the brooks 
of what is now an arid maze of alleys. Nor is there any 
reason to-day, if the Trustees of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb achieve their end, why it should not be possible, 
just as in the days when the great City merchants 
first built their “country” houses within a few miles 
of Mincing Lane, for the City worker to take his choice 
of place of residence between the crowded, monotonous 
rows of villas in the newest of existing suburbs, and the 
equally conveniently situated “ideal” suburbs of the future, 





to approximate, if only slightly, to the ideal country house 
which no doubt they would prefer to own or to live in. Still, 





In the “ideal” suburb it will not be a matter for writing to 
the papers if the nightingales answer one another across the 
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yalley, or the cuckoo calls all the June morning; and the 
word “suburban ” will take on a new meaning. 





ANIMALS’ MEAL-TIMES. 


PEAKING of the difficulties of keeping tropical birds 
through the English winter, Mr. Wiener, in a paper 
read before the Ornithological Congress, mentioned his own 
experiences. He said that it was not the cold which 
kills them, for you can keep an aviary warm quite: as 
well as an orchid-house, but the long winter nights. 
Birds have the sensible habit of going to sleep when 
the sun sets and waking up when it rises. But in the 
Tropics, where the hours of day and night alter but little, 
all the birds wake up at dawn, or possibly a little later, 
and soon seek their food, which they are not long in 
finding. If brought over to live in our “sub-Arctic climate, 
under crepuscular skies,’ they cannot endure the fifteen 
hours of darkness and starvation of the British December 
night, which begins at 4.30 p.m. and ends about 7.30 the 
next morning, or in London not before 8. Their systems 
cannot stand it, and the Northern winter morning finds them 
absolutely exhausted from want of food, if not dead. Mr. 
Wiener adopted the ingenious plan of turning on an electric 
light in the aviary early. The birds thought it was sunrise, 
woke up and fed, and then went to sleep again. Thisidea may 
have been borrowed from the Continental mode of fattening 
ortolans. The ortolan always feeds at daybreak. The 
bird-fattener therefore places his ortolans in a darkened 
room with a draped window looking into it. Outside 
this several times in the day and night a bright light is 
placed, and the birds, thinking that it must be breakfast- 
time, wake up and conscientiously devour several extra 
meals a day. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Wiener is quite right, 
not only in his surmise as to the natural time at which birds 
require their morning meal, but in his inference as to the bad 
effect on their health if they do not obtain it as early as 
possible. It was found that some young rooks being reared 
by hand, after they were weil fledged were quite weak 
and faint by 8 o'clock in the morning, and could with 
difficulty be induced to eat at all. But when fed at 
6 o’clock or earlier they remained well and strong all day, and 
fed readily. Young wild ducks when brought up by hand 
receive and require their first meal at 7, but would do 
better if fed at 6, and the terribly early hour at which 
young starlings and young sparrows desire their breakfast 
is known to every one who has the misfortune to have 
a bedroom window close to one of their noisy broods. 
Swallows actually get up before dawn, and the old birds 
sing a long twittering song almost in the dark. But they 
do not begin to feed their young till 6 o'clock, as the 
gnats and flies do not come out, and the gossamers do 
not rise: till the day is “well aired” and the dew is 
getting off the grass. Wild geese, which mainly feed by 
day, come inland for breakfast exactly at sunrise in the 
winter, neither earlier nor later; but other birds, such as 
the partridges, are astir earlier, and busy feeding with the 
first streak of dawn in winter. In summer the sun is up 
before their breakfast-time, and it is quite possible to be out 
in broad daylight before most of the birds have thought of 
feeding. ‘The writer had an interesting experience of this 
when out and about on the skirts of the Yorkshire Fen 
early one August. At 4.50 there were sheets of mist 
hanging over the wet meadows, through which the sun shot 
shafts of radiant light. The night birds, such as the herons, 
were still out, and standing by the pools or in the reeking wet 
grass, where the waterhens were also feeding. But it was not 
till some time later that the partridges woke up.and began to 
call; neither did they move to the few stubbles or open fields, 
for it was an early harvest, till 6. The rooks and jackdaws 
sat in the trees and cawed, or flew down to the dykes and 
drank copiously, but they likewise did not begin feeding till 
6 o'clock, when the pigeons were also busy. By 9 o'clock at 
latest all the birds have fed in the summer, and then adjourn 
either to a dust bath or a water bath, if they know where to 
find one. At 12 o’clock precisely partridges go to drink 
if there is any quiet place near. If not, they will fly some 
distance to a pond, generally rather later in the day, from 1 





to 130. In the autumn the little seed-eating birds, such 
as linnets, redpolls, and other finches, feed from 7 o’clock 
till about 10, and that is the time when the bird-catcher sets 
his nets. It is quite useless to do so later, until the time 
comes for the evening meal. Nearly all the small birds try 
to drink at noon. On the dry tract of Tunstall Heath, in 
Suffolk, there is a drinking pool, with very little water in it, 
by the side of the road leading from Orford to Campsea Ash. 
Birds may be seen coming there from all parts of the heath 
at noon, almost as regularly as if summoned by a bell. Late 
in the afternoon most of the birds which fed in the early 
morning seek a second meal, which in winter many of 
them prolong till it is quite dusk. Among these are 
partridges, linnets, larks, and most of the grain-eating birds ; 
but rooks do not feed in the evenings as a rule. In spring 
they dawdle about their nests, quite after the manner of a 
City man who has come back to his house in Kent or Surrey, 
and likes to look round his garden. In the summer they 
usually spend at least two hours before dark sitting half 
asleep on the open downs. It may be added that jackdaws 
are perhaps the thirstiest of all birds. They drink at all 
hours, and end up by a teetotal drinking party about 7 p.m. 
insummer. Probably half the tame jackdaws kept as pets 
end their days by drowning in garden tanks and water-tubs. 
As a rule, all the hawks, except the kestrel, or sparrowhawks 
with young ones, make their “ kill” almost as soon asit is light. 
They eat as much as they can, and then spend the day mainly 
in digestion, though those indefatigable birds, the peregrine 
falcons, sometimes kill or chase other birds out of mischief 
later. But it is very rare for any one to see a peregrine 
hunting in earnest after 7 o’clock. If he kills, he is almost 
certain to come round to the carcase at daybreak the 
next morning, and sparrowhawks do the same. Seagulls 
seem to have fed enough for the day by noon. It is rare to 
see them searching actively for food in the afternoon, and on 
summer evenings they sit about on meadows or ploughlands 
half asleep, and looking like lumps of chalk. 

A very large class of birds, including all the shore waders, 
widgeons, sheldrakes, and other ducks which feed on the 
muds exposed at the ebb tide, have no “regular” feeding 
hours, in the sense of the word in which we understand 
regular meals. The moon, or whatever it is which causes the 
tides, arranges that for them. They are “tide waiters,” and 
their meal-time changes every day. Ona great Norfolk lake 
near the sea, whence all the fowl of the neighbourhood pour 
forth to feed by night, it is noticed that the wild ducks 
proper leave regularly at dusk. But the widgeon come out 
at any hour of the night, knowing by instinct when the 
tide is right for them, and the marine grasses and muds 
are exposed. A pretty instance of this instinctive knowledge 
of the state of the tide is said to be shown by the sheldrake 
or “burrow duck,” which often nests some dozen or fifteen 
feet underground in a sandhill. The hen bird is stated to 
know at once when the tide is low, and to leave the nest to 
feed at the proper hour. But in Norfolk. it is noticed that 
the drakes fly round the sandhills and call the ducks .off, 
telling them quite plainly that they ought to come out to 
supper or breakfast, as the case may be. 

Of our common English quadrupeds, whether wild or tame, 
the rabbit feeds four times in the twenty-four hours,—twice 
by night and twice by day. The hare, on the contrary, only 
feeds by night. Cattle graze both day and night, lying 
down at intervals. Sheep are day feeders mainly. Horses, 
which have large bodies to support and small stomachs, 
naturally feed several times in the day and also graze by 
night. The larger carnivora, among which dogs should be 
included, naturally make a “ kill” and gorge themselves upon 
it. On this ancient and “ bed-rock” habit is founded the 
meal-time of foxhounds, which when there is a meet are 
fed only once a day, after they have done their work. But it 
is agreed that to keep ordinary domestic dogs in health they 
should be fed twice, with a light meal in the morning and a 
substantial supper in the evening, after which they go to 
sleep contentedly and do not bark. Of all English animals. 
snakes are the only representatives of the classes of animal 
which have no set meal-times at all. But as they only 
feed about once a fortnight in summer and go to sleep 
all the winter, regular hours are perhaps too much to 
expect of them. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD ROBERTS AND RIFLE CLABS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
‘S1r,—A propos of Lord Roberts’s appeal for the encourage- 
ment of rifle-shooting, I cannot refrain from expressing 
delight and satisfaction that there is one soldier, at 
‘any rate, who can feel and interpret the need and desire 
of the country. If Lord Roberts succeeds in the difficult 
‘and arduous task of making the delightful and dutiful 
pleasure of rifle-shooting accessible to all, he will by that 
work have laid the nation and Empire under a deeper 
debt to him than even all his past services have done. A 
little personal explanation to show why I am convinced 
‘that Lord Roberts’s “ practical encouragement” is necessary 
may be of interest. As a farmer's son I early learned to use 
‘a shot-gun, but had not seriously used a rifle until I joined 
the Volunteers in December, 1899. I found rifle-shooting to 
be a far finer and more interesting sport than rabbit- 
shooting, and was most enthusiastic on it. But after a short 
three years I, in common with many others known to me; 
resigned, chiefly because the facilities for shooting practice 
were so poor. This was not the fault of the officers, who had 
‘tried for years to improve them, but had been thwarted and 
blocked in every direction by the action of landowners. Since 
’ then two or three of us have kept up practice in a desultory 
kind of way with mid-range rifles of our own on a two hundred 
yards range; but this locality has proved unsuitable, and 
this year we endeavoured to obtain a simikar range further 
‘out. Wesucceeded; but on applying to the landlord for his 
formal permission, he vetoed the scheme at once without 
reasons given. Another private range near by has, I under- 
stand, been dropped for a similar reason,—its unsuitability, 
and the apparent impossibility of getting another one. 
Unless the Secretary for War can assist the nation to acquire 
ranges (as he has promised to do for the Volunteers), there is 
no hope of making shooting the national pastime. Again, our 
little experience is enough to convince us that no working 
men can hope to pay rent for a range, licenses for their rifles, 
‘and buy ammunition sufficient to make practice of any value 
without assistance.—I am, Sir, &c., VILLAGE GREEN. 





[In the circumstances described by our correspondent, we 
should recommend a hundred yards Morris-tube range. This 
will form an excellent school of musketry, and may be set up 
in almost any large field not crossed by a footpath behind 
the target, and at a total cost of some £10 or £12. It is not 
necessary for members of a rifle club to take out gun-licenses. 
Morris-tube ammunition should be cheapened to clubs by 
Government action, but even now it is not prohibitive in 
price—Eb. Spectator. ] 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your interest in rifle clubs is notorious, and is justified 
by the recent appeal of Lord Roberts; but does it not seem 
illogical that whilst on the one hand those who try to do 
some military service as Militiamen or Volunteers are being 
teld that they are worthless, those others who are willing to 
go and take occasional shots at a target should be hailed as 
patriots and saviours of their country P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. ‘REGINALD Lucas. 


[We agree; and our correspondent, if he has done us the 
honour to read what we have written in regard to the rifle 
club movement, will remember that we have never allowed 
our advocacy of that movement to impair for a moment our 
appreciation of the Auxiliary Forces, or to weaken our protests 
against the monstrous policy of inoculating them with a 
wasting disease which is apparently the scheme of the 
present Government. We feel so strongly on the matter, 
indeed, that we are tempted to ask whether it is not illogical for 
Members of Parliament who know, as does our correspondent, 
the value of the Auxiliary Forces to support a Government 
which in effect tells those forces that they are worthless. 
Yet we see practically the whok Unionist Press with the 
exception of ourselves, and hundreds of Members of Parlia- 


the present Government in power. They are willing to write 
strong articles or to make strong speeches against the 
Government policy towards the Auxiliaries, but when it comes 
to the test of making their views effective they are*found on 
the side of Mr. Arnold-Forster and his colleagues in the 
Government.—Eb. Spectator.) 





AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE. 
[To rug Epiror or tug ‘‘ SpEctator.’’] 
S1r,—Whfile staying on the Yorkshire moors, I have seen in 
a provincial paper an account of an interview with Mr, 
Deakin, the ex-Federal Premier of Australia, on the subject 
of Australian defence. The report of the . interview 
appeared originally in the Melbourne Evening Herald. Mr. 
Deakin is represented as saying (inter alia) that the Australian 
defence force is inadequate in numbers, imperfectly supplied 
with war materials, and exception¥lly weak. Coming from 
such a quarter, these are grave words, and having regard: to 
the recent changes in policy adopted by our own Admiralty, 
they have raised in my mind the question whether we are not, 
in one respect at any rate, neglecting an opportunity of 
rendering Colonial defence more efficient without extra cost 
to ourselves. The Admiralty have condemned many so-called 
“obsolete” warships to the scrap-heap. Could not a number 
of these vessels have been offered to the Colonies, some for 
use as training-ships for Colonial Naval Volunteers, and 
others for use as Colonial coast-defence ships? The cost 
of maintenance and of rearming the vessels with modern 
weapons would necessarily be borne by the Colonies. I write 
as a “ man in the street” only; but your well-known interest 
in all matters of Imperial defence has emboldened me to 
bring my question before your notice, and if you think it is 
worthy of any consideration, perhaps you will spare a little of 
your space for the insertion of this letter—I am, Sir, &e., 
Moorland House, Embsay. Haroup F. WALKER, 





THE BUTLER COMMITTEE. 

[To tug Epitor or tHE “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—We have been instructed by cable from Pretoria by 
the solicitors to Meyer, Limited, and Messrs. Wilson and 
Worthington, who held large contracts from the military 
authorities in South Africa, to repudiate to the fullest extent 
the insinuations contained in numerous Press comments on 
the Report made by General Butler’s Commission. Meyer, 
Limited, and Messrs. Wilson and Worthington court the 
fullest inquiry, and, in the meantime, deprecate criticism 
founded on statements made before a Commission, not on 
oath, and without cross-examination.—We are, Sir, &e., 

6 Old Jewry, E.C. LEWIS AND YGLESIAS, Solicitors, 





COTTON TRADE EXPANSION. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 


Srr,—The point raised by Mr. William Tattergall in your 
issue of the 17th inst. is highly instructive and important. It 
is one, I need scarcely say, to which the attention of the 
Textiles Committee of the Tariff Commission was specially 
directed. Indeed, if Mr. Tattersall will turn to Table 7 
(Sec. 26) of the Report on the Cotton Industry, he will see that 
figures are there given showing the increase of the number of 
spindles from 1874 to 1904 inclusive. How far those that he 
now gives overlap those estimated by the Committee for 1904 
I cannot of course tell,—that there must be some overlapping 
is unquestionable. But in any case it is clear that the fact 
that the number of spindles has increased was well before the 
Commission when it arrived at the conclusion that the cotton 
industry as a whole is “ practically stationary.” 

Mr. Tattersall, I venture to point out, commits an error far 
too common in the case of inexpert observers, but somewhat 
surprising in the case of such an expert as himself, in “leaving 
the figures to speak for themselves.” Figures have unfortunately 
no voices, and if presented in their dumb helplessness ia the 
manner too often followed in this present Fiscal controversy, they 
often mislead far more than they instruct. In considering the 
cotton industry, for instance, it must be remembered that it 
consists, as indeed do all industries of any importance, of a great 
number of branches: to take one set of figures concerning one 
branch, and to generalise from that as to the condition of the 
whole industry, is clearly fallacious. A variety of considerations 


have to be taken into account in examining the real meaning of 





ment who, like Mr. Lucas, know what the policy of the 
Government towards the Auxiliaries means, content to keep 


the number of spindles in use, such as short time, increased 
speeds of machinery, and others set forth lucidly (I hope) in the 
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Report of the Tariff Commission. Moreover, spinning is a part 
only, and by no means the most important part, of the industry. 
It would be impossible for me, without quoting whole pages of 
the Report, and therefore asking you to allow me to encroach 
unwarrantably upon your space, to establish this position com- 

Jotely ; but, as an example, I would just direct the attention of 
Mr. Tattersajl to Table 14 (Sec. 40) and the previous and sub- 
sequent paragraphs commenting upon it. In that table he will 
seo how “ practically stationary” has been the net value of the 
total output of the cotton industry for the last four-and-twenty 

ears (51°4 million pounds in 1881-85, 53:4 millions in 1901-4, 
53'9 millions in 1904), and the importance which must be attached 
to those net values. 

In the next place, there are certain special matters lying 
behind the figures given by Mr. Tattersall, which their voice- 
lessness utterly obscures. I would ask him whether he is aware 
with what object many new mills are erected and how they are 
financed, especially in a time of temporary “booms” like the 
‘present, and whether he approves of the methods employed. Is 
it not the fact that speculative builders, finding their trade slack, 
and textile machinery manufacturers, finding their export business 
falling off, combine together for the purpose of keeping each other 
mutually “going,” to form companies for building new mills 
whether the want for them is or is not really felt, the shares of 
which companies are foisted off on the public during the “ boom” 
with little regard as to what may befall them subsequently? The 
readiness of the Lancashire operative to take shares in mills is 
well known: the speculative operation I have described presents 
little difficulty in its execution, and is highly satisfactory to those 
initiating it. During the “boom” good dividends are paid, and 
all goes merry as a marriage-bell; then comes the set-back, and 
the “ reverse of the medal.” As to the temporary nature of the 
_present wave of prosperity, Mr. Tattersall may read with interest 
Section 119 of the Report. I would ask what possible chance 
there is that these new mills will retain the additional trade for 
which they are intended to provide, and what will be the state of 
the cotton industry if they fail to do so. 

As a final and not unnoteworthy point, it would be interesting 
to know, supposing Mr. Tattersall’s figures really did contain the 
meaning which he implies instead of that I have indicated, 
whence he thinks the ten thousand additional workpeople—the 
unemployed cotton-spinners and the short-timers must obviously 
be excluded—are to be drawn. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
42 Half Moon Street, Piccddilly, W. 


VINCENT CAILLARD. 





THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE WELL-TO-DO 
CLASSES IN ENGLAND. 
[To tur Epiror or tur “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—May I explain to Mr. Hill (Spectator, June 17th) why 
I do not think that it would be useful to compare our public- 
school boys and boys at the German gymnasia? Jt is a 
physiological law, which is well known but much neglected, 
that there is an antagonism between growth and development. 
I think that it is Herbert Spencer who gives, as an example 
of the working of this law, the case of a boy who becomes at 
the age of twelve years “striker” to a blacksmith. In a short 
time, through the long-continued use of his hammer, the boy’s 
arm has bigger and stronger muscles than have the arms of 
other boys of the same age; but the excessive use which 
prematurely develops his muscles arrests or greatly diminishes 
growth, and when the boy reaches the age of twenty his 
arms are smaller than those of most lads of that age. Yet 
when the boy was twelve or thirteen his arm appeared to be, 
and was, stronger than the arms of most other boys. I 
believe that the physical condition of many English school- 
boys is similar to that of the young striker's arm. Their 
physical growth is arrested, or much lessened, by unsuitable 
exercise. That they are well grown and muscular at fourteen 
or sixteen does not enable us to know what they will be when 
they are meg. The question which I wish to help to answer 
is: Which kind of physical training, English or German, is 
the better fitted to produce tall, strong men ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. T. C. HorRsFALL. 


[To tHe Evitor or THe ‘“SpPEctTaTor.”] 
S1r,—Mr. Horsfall’s suggestion (see Spectator, June 10th) of 
comparing the relative physical proportions of the well-to-do 


classes in England and Germany by a series of photographic 


groups from both countries would be interesting, but scarcely 
convincing. Photography flatters, and I admit that the 
Germans would look more showy, but this would be largely 
due to their general “make up” and padded attire; and if 
the subjects photographed were aware of the reason, national 
patriotism would doubtless inflate their chests and add inches 
to their stature. Even in Mr. Hall's photographs of the 
Leeds Jew and Gentile children, I have it on good authority 


‘that whilst the children of the Gentiles were chosen from the 





very poorest class in Leeds, those of the Jews were caYéfully 
selected from the best of that race. ‘Notwithstanding this, 
it must be admitted that Hebrew mothers of the humbler 
class look after their children better than English mothers. 
They are better able to do this by reason of the help extended 
to them by their fraternity. The Jewish child is undoubtedly 
fatter, but this does not necessarily imply a better physique ; 
and when these children grow up to adult age they are still 
fut, and would scarcely be considered to possess’ athletic 
proportions. I fear that many people mistake large propor- 
tions for physical development. Surely bulk is not the end 
and aim of physical training; an elephant is not as useful as 
a horse. The true aim of physical training should be to 
promote good health and longevity, not to produce abnormal 
muscular development, tending to make a man heavy, slow, 
and short-lived, but to make him active, skilful, self-reliant, 
with good powers of endurance ; and the best preparation for 
these lies in the outdoor games and sports of our large public 
schools.—I am, Sir, &c., A. ALEXANDER. 
York Road, Southport. 





A MODERN GIRL AND GREEK PHILOSOPHICAL 
PUZZLES. 
(To tur Epitor or tue “Srectator.”’] 
Str,—As reporter of the modern girl's hardy excursion 
among the Greek philosophers, may I, as her “next 
friend,” answer that I think your correspondent “J. J. R.” 
(Spectator, June 10th) has rather missed the point of my 
letter, which was that she arrived independently and in her 
own way at almost the same solution of the Greek problems 
as Professor Gomperz had done in his learned volumes on 
“Greek Thinkers” ? Professor Gomperz does not fall back, 
as, according to “J. J.R.,” he should have done, on the 
dialectical fallacy of demanding “ Yea” or “ Nay” simply as 
an answer; for which your correspondent, if he is so dis- 
posed, may fix on him the reproach of Aulus Gellius, that he 
is “a novice, an ignoramus, an utter stranger to the forms 
and rules of discussion.” With that I have nothing to do. 
Both “J. J. R.” and “ A. 8. G.” fail to see (as it seems to me) 
that questions like “ What is a few?” or “ When does the 
heap begin?” are unmeaning, because the words “few” and 
“heap” are absolutely indefinite relative and subjective, and 
as long as they are not numerically defined the question of 
number does not enter into their connotation. A “ heap” of 
sult on one’s plate and a “heap” of manure in the farmyard 
have little in common. Of course, if I were to define the 
words (which nobody does), and say I understand “few” to 
mean twenty, or under, and a “heap” to consist of twenty 
grains, or over, then I could answer: “Twenty-one is not a 
few, and nineteen does not make a heap.” But till then such 
questioning is futile. Surely “A. S. G.” must know that “it 
is possible to have a noise which cannot be heard.” To 
say nothing of modern scientific inventions, Gilbert White 
has somewhere remarked that the notes of the batare so high 
that to many ears they are quite inaudible. Audible noise, 
like “heap” and “few,” is not a fixed definite quantity, but 
varies relatively to the hearer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
South Woodford. A. SmytHE PaLMeEr. 


(To Tk Epiror oF THB “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to champion Miss Smythe Palmer 
against her critics P—I do not say against Eubulides and his 
fellow-Sophists, for their point of view was probably different 
from hers. Miss Palmer's aim is to arrive at the truth of 
the matter ; theirs presumably was to get the better of an 
antagonist by means however captious. Dialectics, if we 
adopt the rule laid down by Aulus Gellius and quoted by 
“J. J. R.,” is a method admirably adapted for obscuring the 
pursuit of truth, It seems fairly obvious that the fallacy 
of the particular instance of the Sorites argument from 
which it derives its name lies in the fact that it consists of a 
series of question-begging questions, involving the incorrect 
assumption that number—definite number—is the sole quality 
connoted by the word “heap.” Without attempting a 
complete definition of the word, it may be stated that it 
connotes at least the following :—(1) Plurality (indefinite) in 
three dimensions—height as well as length and breadth— 
and (2) juxtaposition of the individual constituents; 
consequently it is away from the point to try to elicit 
‘““when a heap begins” by questions dealing only with 
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slumber, ~With regard to “fewness” the case is different ; 
the fallacy here is the ascription to a vague subjective 
impression of the definiteness and capability of measurement 
of most objective facts. If Eubulides had met a man with 
ten'thousand hairs on his head, he would, or would not, have 
decided that the man had few according to his own personal 
equation at the time. If shortly afterwards he had met 
another man with nine thousand nine hundred und ninety- 
niine, his opinion in this case would have depended, not on the 
relative numbers of the hairs possessed by the two men, but, 
as before, on his own subjective conditions. It is quite possible 
that. he might have decided that the former had few hairs, 
and that the latter had not few. The answer to “A. 8. G.’s” 
questions about noises is that, in the first place, there are 
stimulations of the central auditory apparatus that fail to 
produce a conscious sensation of sound; and secondly, that a 
sttmmation of such stimuli may produce a conscious sensation. 
I cannot explain how this happens—it is the old problem 
of mind and body—but the fact remains that it does happen. 
The number of “inaudible noises” needed to produce an 
“audible noise” will vary with the force of the individual 
stimuli and the auditory acuity of the hearer. The Sorites 
method is applicable only within very narrow limits; within 
those limits it is clumsy, and an attempt to apply it outside 
them results naturally in confusion. A further example of 
the subtlety of the Sophists in endeavouring to obscure the 
‘pursuit of truth by the use of unsuitable methods is afforded 
by the puzzle of Achilles and the tortoise. This was 
apparently meant to demonstrate that Achilles never caught 
the tortoise. What it really points to is that between the 
numbers ninety and one hundred can be inserted an infinite 
number of terms of a descending geometrical progression, of 
which, the first term is ninety and the ratio one-tenth; but an 
inquiry on more rational lines is needed to show this clearly. 
In conclusion, let me express a hope, as against “A. S. G.,” 
that Miss Palmer will not too soon reverse her judgment. 
Fortunately, neither captious dialectics nor scientific logic can 
extinguish youth.—TI am, Sir, &c., TESTUDO. 


[We are entirely on the side of Miss Palmer, who showed 
great acumen in her exposure of the Sophists’ puzzle. Un- 
fortunately, however, not all the world is so acute as she, as 
we are at this moment realising in the region of politics. The 
Prime Minister at one time had a “heap” of Free-trade 
principles. These he has permitted to be taken from him 
one by one by Mr. Chamberlain, and now none remain. Yet 
because a heap of principles minus one is sometimes still a 
heap, though a diminished heap, many of Mr. Balfour’s fol- 
lowers contend that he must still be a Free-trader. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain’s uncontradicted assertion that the whole heap 
is now in his pocket does not affect them. They only say: 
“ How can the heap of Free-trade principles have gone, since 
only one principle at a time was withdrawn, and since a heap 
of principles minus one principle is still a heap?”—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





“INCENSE.” 
[To tue Epitor or tHe “Spectator.” | 
S1tr,—I read with great pleasure in my Spectator of June 17th 
Miss May Doney’s little poem, “Incense,” and this pleasure 
was intensified when I came across the following passage 
in Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s novel, “The River,” this (Sunday) 
morning :— 

“Now Edgecombe marked the ascending smoke that rose from 
solitary cots and homesteads in the plain beneath him. As each 
lifted the incense of a human hearth to the morning he thought 
of the hands that had lighted it, and the women on their knees 
by every gathering flame. He knew all of them, for he stood at 
the centre of his world. The smoke spires rose lazily, and 
mingling, drifted eastwards before a gentle wind. Their thin, 
opaline cloud softened the clean glory of the hour. Where cottages 
clustered the vapour thickened, but upon the wide desolate places, 
over the river valleys and great peat-beds, it fined to a delicate 
and sunlit gauze before the wind.” 

This extract is from chap. 20 (the last) of the book, its 
title ‘“ Ordeal by Faith,” and as an example of prose-poetry— 
_ the whole chapter, I mean—I think it would be hard to beat, 
in modern literature at any rate. The sentiment of the 
selected portion is precisely that of Miss Doney’s poem, and 
I felt charmed beyond words to find it at practically the 
same moment so beautifully expressed in both prose and 


TO AMERICAN READERS: EDINBURGH VACATION 
COURSES IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 
{To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—The Council which has organised the Edinburgh 
Vacation Courses in English, French, and -German, to. be 
held in the University in August next, will be very grateful 
for the sympathy and support of the Spectator, especially as 
you have a wide circulation in the United States. The 
scheme has already been made known. both at home and 
abroad, partly by advertisement, but thanks chiefly to the 
kindly notices bestowed on it by the Press. As yet, however, 
it is inadequately known in the United States, to which 
we hope that you will be good enough to accredit. us, 
The aim of our Council (consisting of a hundred members, 
headed by the highest educational and civic authorities) 
is to provide a full month’s sound and practical instruc. 
tion in French and German for the benefit of English. 
speaking teachers and other students, and in English ‘for 
foreigners. In each of these three languages about. sixty 
lectures and lessons will be given, and in each case the 
student will hear many cultured voices discoursing on 
language and phonetics, on literature and history, giving 
recitations, and conversing at social gatherings, or during 
excursions around our romantic Northern capital. Many 
teachers and students in Scotland and the North of England 
are unable to go to the Continent to study French or German, 
and so we are bringing over the Continent to their very doors, 
and thus enabling them, at trifling cost, to study one or 
both of these languages under distinguished Professors 
and Lecturers in Edinburgh. It is this great intellectual 
feast which I would specially beg leave to bring under 
the notice of our American friends about to visit Scotland. 
They will have the almost unique opportunity of. hearing 
(inter alios) Professors Henry Sweet, Paul Passy, and 
Wilhelm Viétor, three of the greatest living authorities 
on phonetics, and Direktor Max Walter of .Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, the famous German master of. the “ new method,’ 
besides several very eminent Professors of French and 
German Literature. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to add 
that, as all the Edinburgh Professors and officials are 
serving gratuitously, they have no “axe to grind” or “log to 
roll.” The University generously gives us every facility; 
several School Boards and County Councils are sending us 
their teachers as students; and our certificates of proficiency 
are recognised by the Scotch Education Department. So far 
we have a goodly and promising edifice. Will the Spectator 
kindly crown it with the aid we venture to ask? All earnest 
students of the modern Literae Humaniores (and none are 
more earnest than the American), and all who desire to 
promote harmony and goodwill among nations, will be 
heartily welcome.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Kirxpatrick (Hon. Sec.) 

University of Edinburgh. 

[It is with no little pleasure that we draw the attention of 
our readers, and especially our American readers, to the 
admirable scheme for Vacation Courses in the University 
of Edinburgh set forth by Professor Kirkpatrick. The 
sacrifice of time and energy on the part of the Professors 
and others who have organised the Vacation Courses is 
a very real one, and we can only hope that the response 
will be commensurate with the width and generosity of 
the scheme. American readers who wish to combine self- 
improvement with pleasure in a visit to Europe will assuredly 
give serious consideration to the offer made them by the 
University of Edinburgh. Residence in Edinburgh in \the 
summer is a liberal education in itself, so beautiful and so 
rich in memories of great men and great events is the city, 
and so stimulating her intellectual atmosphere. . For..men 
and women of the English-speaking race throughout .the 
world a month spent in study in the Athens of the North will 


—LEp. Spectator. | 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(To be held at the Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 


Tue amount of subscriptions and fees received up to June 22nd 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,328 1s. 6d., in addition 





verse.—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. P. 





to £320 promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of 
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£1,648 1s. 6d. paid and promised. Between forty and fifty 
cottages, are already in process of erection. We are glad to 
learn from the County Gentleman and Land and Water that the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G., who generously supported the 
Exhibition at its inception, has kindly consented to open it 
about July 25th. The exact date will shortly be announced. 
Though the result achieved up till now is encouraging, those 
responsible for the organisation of the Exhibition are most 
anxious to see the subscription-list still further augmented 
in order that the prizes may be on an adequate scale. We 
trust, therefore, that readers of the Spectator will help the work 
by donations. 

We are asked by the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water” to 
state that Mr. Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the 
Ezhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Coltages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 


THE STRIPLING THAMES. 
As I came down from Bablock Hythe 
Through meads yet virgin of the scythe, 
The air was sweet, the birds were blithe 

Along the stream to Eynsham ; 





The guelder bloom and flower o’ May 
And marguerites and elder-spray, 
Made either bank a milky way 

From Bablock Hythe to Eynsham. 


Fast arichored ’neath the wild-rose bowers, 
Like lovely thoughts transformed to flowers 
The lilies dreamed away the hours 

From Bablock Hythe to Eynsham ; 


And youthful yet, and lately bound 

On his adventure, he has found, 

Our pilgrim Thames, a holy ground 
*Twixt Bablock Hythe and Eynsham. 


Yet does he know, the while he threads 
His curving course through golden meads, 
The savage wave to which he leads 

At last, at last, from Eynsham ? 


Sun and sweet air; the harmony 
Of Earth and June! It seemed to me 
A dream of all that Youth should be, 

My water-way to Eynsham. 
But ah, how brief that magic spell, 
True type of youth! Bright streams, farewell. 
Alas! we may not always dwell 

"Twixt Bablock Hythe and Eynsham. 

St. JoHNn Lucas. 








BOOKS. 


ae 
THE “TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA.* 
Tux real significance of Mr. Amery’s third volume lies not 
only in its value as a tactical and strategical study of what, 
after all, will never be reckoned as one of the great campaigns 
of history. As a military historian, indeed, Mr. Amery need 
have no cause to regret his decision to allow himself and his 
collaborators sufficient time for collecting and sifting the 
mass of often conflicting evidence, both on incidents which 
are of supreme interest to all Englishmen in themselves, and 
also on the intentions and motives of the various responsible 
officers. It is impossible to deny that the quality of the 
third volume, which deals with the period from after the 
“black week” to Lord Roberts’s entry into Bloemfontein, 
profits immensely, as compared with the second, by the 





* The “Times”? History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902, Edited by 
L. S. Amery, formerly Fellow of All Souls. Vo), {1I. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. [2ls.] 





additional evidence which has become available, notably since 
the Report of the Elgin Commission. Thanks to this, and to 
the scrupulous care that has been taken with the verification 
of every detail, Mr. Amery has probably said the last word 
on many questions which two years ago were controversial 
and uncertain in the extreme. 

But like Mommsen and Treitschke, Mr. Amery is not 
content with being a mere historian: the salient point about 
his weighty volume is the moral that he preaches. From .the 
contemplation of this war of the blind against the purblind, 
as it now appears when compared with the Titanic struggle in 
Manchuria, he leads us on to consider one, of the most 
momentous and pressing questions of the day. Plainly stated, 
that question is whether a nation which, like our own, has 
become of recent years “ absolutely unwarlike” can ever hope 
to find that military efficiency in its generals and its states- 
men, and that reserve of military strength in its civil popula- 
tion as a whole, without which we can never survive in the 
far greater struggles which the future may have in store for 
us. Mr. Amery expresses his conviction that “the lessons of 
the South African War and the intensely dramatic events of 
the struggle cannot possibly have ceased to be of the very 
highest interest and importance to the Nation.” That they 
are of vital and urgent importance we at least have always 
maintained in these columns, and during the worst. crisis of 
the war we all—or, according to Mr. Amery, all except the 
politicians—realised the fact to some degree. But we only 
wish we could share his conviction that the real lessons of the 
war are of interest to others than a limited number of soldiers 
and writers. The subscribers who, as we are told in the 
preface, complain that the publication of this volume should 
have been delayed until the whole subject “has largely lost 
its interest” seem, we must despairingly admit, to express the 
general opinion of the nation. 

Of course it may be argued that the story of the Boer War 
can never redound to our credit. The mistakes committed by 
our numerous generals were so many, the recurrence of “regret- 
table incidents” for which there could be no shadow of excuse 
co frequent, that it might be argued that the less said about 
it all the better; and that when a nation persists in muddling 
through all its military operations, a chronicle of the muddling 
is of little interest and no value as an addition to military 
literature. This would be well enough if there were any sign 
that we had already profited from our disasters, and had 
made a beginning, at least, by attempting to reawaken the 
military spirit which we have sufficient confidence in our 
race to believe is not dead but only dormant in England. 
But unfortunately we are as far as ever from realising what 
war is, and the first chapter of this volume, which describes 
the absolute lack in England in 1895 of any preparation for a 
war on a grand scale, might, in fact, serve equally well as a 
chronicle of 1905. We are told of “a nation profoundly 
ignorant of all military affairs,” and accustomed only to the 
cheap glories of minor expeditions; of the presence at home 
“of 100,000 regular soldiers who, owing to extreme youth or 
deficient physique, were altogether unfit for foreign service” ; 
of “deadening routine” and “ make-believe mancuvres, 
tending only to weaken the character and the intellect, and 
to suppress all warlike instincts.’ As for the Auxiliary 
Forces, though large additional drafts were urgently required, 
“a contemptuous disbelief” in their military value, and an 
attitude of “ passive obstruction” on the part of the authori- 
ties, prevented our despatching to South Africa more than 
quite an insignificant proportion of their strength. . (The 
footnote on p. 22 is, however, misleading. It is there stated 
that of the Militia and Yeomanry one man in five, of 
the Volunteers one in fifteen, “came forward.” No doubt 
what Mr. Amery means is that this was the proportion 
which went, and then only at the first crisis of the. war.) 
The great bulk of the nation had, we are told, “ abso- 
lutely no military experience at all, the most elementary 
proficiency in the use of firearms was practically limited 
to members of the Volunteer Forces, and the number of 
men who could march, skirmish, and shoot in Switzer- 
land was larger than in England.” As for the statesmen, 
even in December, 1899, when disaster had practically 
furnished them with an opportunity, which will probably 
never recur until London itself is sacked, for really arming 
the nation, and establishing, at least in principle, the obliga- 
tion of universal service, Mr. Amery cannot remind us of 
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anything more stimulating than the late Lord Salisbury’s 
cynical criticisms of the Constitution, Mr. Balfour's 
“complacent ” speeches, a Ministry which devoted itself 
entirely to proving that it was not its fault, and an 
Opposition “wobbling flabbily hither and thither under Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman in the faint hope of making political 

capital out of the war.” 

That we did win after all will certainly prove a greater 

misfortune than surrender to the Boer demands might have 
been, unthinkable though such a calamity would seem, if the 
people of this country rest satisfied with things as they are, 
and insist on regarding the possibility of a fight for our very 
existence as a nightmare to Be forgotten. Fifty years ago 
last Sunday the Sebastopol Inquiry Committee declared that 
the Administration which ordered the expedition to the Crimea 
had no adequate information as to the strength of their enemy, 
and were unacquainted with the resources of the country to 
be invaded. They hoped and expected the expedition to be 
immediately successful, and as they did not foresee the 
probability,of a protracted struggle, they made no provision 
for it. Can it be true that the lessons of the South African 
as of the Grimean War are already forgotten or ignored? 
Mr. Amery, at least, is not afraid to tell us what these 
lessons are. 

We cannot attempt even a cursory examination of the 
profoundly interesting tactical appreciations with which this 
volume teems, still less give any adequate idea of the vigorous 
narrative which lifts the struggle on Wagon Hill into the 
atmosphere of Homeric combat, and perhaps reaches its 
culmination in the pitiful story of Spion Kop. Nor are we 
able to do more than call attention to the brilliant manner in 
which the contrast is drawn between the living strategy of 
Lord Roberts and the “ paralytical stupor” of the operations 
in Natal. Each separate chapter demands, and we trust will 
receive, at least from every student of war, a far closer 
examination and more thoughtful consideration than can 
possibly be contained within the limits of a mere review. 
With one of the most salient points in the volume generally 
we have already dealt,—the deplorable lack of military spirit 
in us all, which prompts Mr. Amery to the just though 
sombre reflection that “Spion Kop was lost, not by Buller or 
Warren or Thorneycroft, but by Aldershot and Pall Mall, by 
the House of Commons and the Nation.” 

Another aspect of the campaign may be said to centre 
in Lord Kitchener’s decision to order Colonel Hannay’s 
ride to certain death at Paardeberg, and the marked effect 
which the fall of that gallant officer undoubtedly had upon 
the psychological attitude of all ranks towards the war during 
the remainder of the long struggle. Mr. Amery expresses 
himself too brutally when he praises Lord Kitchener's alleged 
“instinct to destroy ” and “ indifference to life,” and criticises 
Lord Roberts for being “a consummate player of the great 
game of war, rather than a methodical organiser of man- 
slaughter.” He will pardon us for holding that such phrases 
do honour neither to Lord Kitchener nor to himself. But 
with the general sense of the arguments upon which he bases 
his defence, not of the tactical combination on February 18th, 
for the tactics were those of a petulant child, but of the 
broad policy of Lord Kitchener’s attempt to storm the 
laager, we are in entire agreement. When he tells 
us that Lord Roberts was “too ready to believe that 
his enemy was crushed when he was only dispersed,” and 
forgot that “the great objects of strategy can rarely be 
secured without freely sacrificing the lives of one’s own men,” 
he has placed his finger upon the real cause for the undue 
prolongation of the war, and the extravagant cost in men and 
money at which the exhaustion of the Boer levies was finally 
obtained. No doubt the smallness of our available forces, 
and the knowledge that there was no second army to replace 
the first, may have had much to do with the dread of heavy 
losses, and there was also a natural disinclination to deal 
too harshly with an ununiformed white enemy. But the 
general consternation produced by what seemed to too many 
the useless slaughter of Paardeberg, and the wish which 
prompted Roberts almost as much as Buller to wage war 
without losing life, and even amounted to a deep-rooted 
sentiment with the nation at home no less than with the 
senior officers at the front, forms a striking contrast to the 
astounding devotion of the Japanese armies and to the 





us with a grave fear lest the English should really be found 

to have lost their fighting instincts. ‘“ Lack of will-power, 
general feebleness, half-heartedness, a fear of bold decisions 
and wholesale commitments, indifference to the value of time 
or even an eagerness to find pretexts for wasting it, reluct. 
ance to exercise responsibility,”—such are the outstanding 
characteristics of the British South African army, not only 
in Natal, but also during the two long years that followed 
Paardeberg. Had Lord Kitchener succeeded in storming the 
laager, we agree that the verdict we are compelled to pass 
upon ourselves might have been very different. 

There is just one other aspect of the campaign as seen 
through Mr. Amery’s glasses to which, in view of the open 
discouragement of the Auxiliary Forces which is just now 
the mot d’ordre in high quarters, it seems most desirable that 
especial prominence should be given. The fact most firmly 
impressed on the mind of the reader as he lays this volume 
down is that the ever-recurring record of blunder and disaster 
with which the book teems is a record which might be ex- 
pected of an army of imperfectly trained troops led by 
amateur generals, and not of a standing army of professional 
men :— 

“The army was in no sense organized for serious war. Neither 
the training that it gave nor tlfe atmosphere in which it lived 
were such as to fit its members for the task of conducting real 
military operations. Generalship was neither theoretically 
studied, nor tested in practice...... the lack of strategical 
or tactical insight, the indifference to organization and to the 
securing of information, the slowness, the irresolution, the 
absence of all real fighting instinct, the fear of bold far-reaching 
decisions, the dread of losses ...... were the defects which, 
in varying degrees, showed themselves in almost every senior 
officer who took the field.” 

Yet we are told to-day that the civilian soldier cannot stand 
up against the highly trained Regular, and, above all, that 
the Auxilidtry officer, however well read in theory he may 
be, is of no account beside the Regular officer who has been 
submitted to the magnetism of the Aldershot sham-fight 
or the barrack-square. It is surely arguable that no 
Volunteer army led by Volunteer generals could have made 
a greater display of ignorant incompetence than the Army of 
Natal. The men themselves, and the regimental officers of 
the Regular Army, were in no way to blame; “ weary, sulky, 
and disgusted” by the incapacity of the generals who com- 
manded them, they were for all that “the heroes of the 
campaign, and, when their chance came at Pieter’s Hill, 
they went into battle as if the last two and half months 
of almost unbroken defeats had never been.” But the 
Irregular troops were hardly inferior to them in the 
hour of crisis, as is testified by the behaviour of the New 
Zealanders and of Rimington’s Guides in front of Colesberg; 
the selection of Royston’s Volunteers at Ladysmith for the 
sortie upon Gun Hill; the heroism of Trooper Albrecht and 
the rest of the Imperial Light Horse on Wagon Hill, and of 
Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry on Spion Kop, to take a 
few instances at random from this volume alone. We can 
find absolutely no justification in the South African Cam- 
paign for the present prevalent theory at Pall Mall that the 
Auxiliary Forces are a source of weakness and embarrass- 
ment rather than of strength to the nation. 

In conclusion, we make no apology for a tardy review. 
The question which is of most vital import to us all, and to 
which we feel sure that Mr. Amery most desires an answer, 
is whether this outspoken story of a most discreditable cam- 
paign will succeed, where all else has failed, in rousing the 
nation to a real sense of its own peril. It is a significant fact 
that this powerful volume should have been’ the work of ex- 
clusively civilian brains. But what is more significant and 
more hopeful still is that during the time which has elapsed 
since its publication its sternly uncompromising criticisms 
and ruthless dissections of facts and motives, which ten 
years ago would probably have resulted in sending its authors 
to Coventry, should have been received by military and non- 
military reviewers alike with an almost unanimous chorus of 
agreement and approval. For it is certain that unless the 
bulk of the population realise to the full the true import of 
this writing on the .wall—that, as the late Colonel Henderson 
put it, “adequate military knowledge should be part of the 
intellectual equipment of every educated man,” and, above 
all, that our Army and our Army system are what the nation 
choose to make them—nothing can save us from irretrievable 





dogged heroism of our own Peninsular veterans, and inspires 


disaster and ruin. 
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A CLERICAL CORRESPONDENCE.* 


TERE is no collection of letters belonging to the eighteenth 
century that has not an interest to-day. The commonest 
trivialities take on a serious air with age, and itis from letters 
alone that we can sincerely and honestly reconstruct the past. 
Therefore we welcome the correspondence which passed 
between two respectable clergymen some hundred and fifty 
yeursago. The letters are not very wise, and they are not at all 
clever. And for that very reason they are the more valuable. 
Hlere, in fact, you may see how a couple of parsons thought 
and wrote,—a couple of parsons who had no desire to con- 
ciliate this party or that, but who were content to exchange 
their views of to-day without a thought of the morrow. 

Who, then, were the correspondents? _ The first was one 
Edmund Pyle, who came of a good Norfolk family, and was 
entered at Corpus Christi College in 1720. His career at 
Cambridge appears to have been inglorious, for his father in 
a letter addressed to Kerrich confesses that his son “ has very 
great desires to retrieve the favour he may have lost in 
Bennet College.” Whether the desire was sincere or not, the 
retrieval was easily made, for he was elected a Fellow of 
Clare Hall in 1729, and a year later was presented to St. 
Nicholas’s Chapel at Lynn. Thereafter his career was easy 
and prosperous. About 1740 he was appointed Chaplain 
to the King, and was thus secure both of respect and of 
an income. His correspondent, Samuel Kerrich, was an 
older and a weightier man. Born in 1696, he also in due 
season entered Corpus Christi (or Bennet) College, and he 
was a grave and serious Fellow when Pyle arrived at 
Cambridge. However, their friendship was made early, and 
was long maintained, and to it we owe the letters which are 
the real excuse of the present book. 

Pyle’s letters to Kerrich begin as eariy as 1729, when Pyle 
thanks his correspondent for his “recommendation of me to 
the gentlemen of Clare Hall,” and they continue in unbroken 
sequence to the year 1763. Though Pyle had every oppor- 
tunity of collecting the gossip of the Court, he was not too 
intelligent, and if you would understand the history of the 
times from his letters, you must carry with you a fair amount 
of knowledge. But if Pyle was not too wise, he did not fear 
to express his own strong opinions, and you may gather many 
a hint of the social history of the eighteenth century from his 
observations. He tells us, for instance, that in 1742 the 
spotted fever prevailed at Cambridge. Again, later he 
quotes Lord Carteret as saying that the Duke of Cumberland 
“received a shot in his leg, which pierced the calf of his leg, 
but the bone is not hurt. He is very well and in high 
spirits.” But what we like best in Edmund Pyle is 
his determination to make the best of life. “By the 
way,” he writes in 1743, “IT am determined to take my 
old liberties of eating, smoking, and talking just as I 
please, having , been all this winter in high health and 
very saucy spifits.” “Very saucy spirits” is admirable, and 
it is evident that the King’s Chaplain had no belief in the 
mortification of the flesh. He liked his glass of wine, and he 
faced the necessary gout like a man. He liked to live freely, 
and if he suffered for it, that was his affair, and he did not 
flinch. He drank port always, and he bought it in the wood; 
and if it was immature, he suffered from it with a fine courage. 
His letters are full of allusions to the gout, but never does he 
whine about it; and when he complains, he complains no more 
loudly than becomes a man. He regards his diseases some- 
what in the spirit wherewith Montaigne regarded his,—without 
spite and without rancour. “Iam just got abroad,” says he, 
“after three weeks in confinement with a poor-spirited slow 
fever, not tit for a gentleman’s constitution. The gout, 
which is fit for a man of quality, made an effort to relieve 
me, but went off; so I was consigned over to the joys 
of bleeding, vomiting, rubarb, salt of wormwood, and 
Jesuit powder.” That shows the proper spirit. If Pyle 
hated the fever, he respected gout as highly as Montaigne 
respected the stone, and did not mind suffering so long as 
his pain became a person of quality. Indeed, he speaks of 
the disease as of an old friend. “I have had the gout very 
favourably,” says he in 1749, “and was scarcely ever in so 
good health in my life as just now.” But the note of 





* Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763: the Correspondence of Edmund 
Pyle, D.D., with Samuel Kerrich, D.D, Annotated and Edited by A, Hartshorne. 
London: John Lane. [163. net.J 





optimism presently changes. Some ten years later he is still 
suffering and triumphant over the most ingenious remedies: 
“T have tried some tricks for the gout,” says he, “and thanks 
to my constitution, am not killed. The Duke of Portland’s 
Powder was the last. You shall never catch me at doing any 
thing more for it. He that is subject to it had better bear 
the fits, as nature throws them out of her way, which if you 
do furea licet usque recurret.” That is the sportsmanlike 
view to take of it. But it did not avail. A few years later 
he is badly handled the whole winter by gout, and all the 
waters of Bath could not cure him. Yet the misfortunes 
which overtook him were the misfortunes of the time, and 
he bore them like the man he was. 

OF politics he entertained strong views, which were often 
sound. He has a deep-rooted dislike of the Townshend 
family, and he never ceased to deplore their morals and 
influence. “The two Townshends,” he wrote in 1756, “ will 
not be taken notice of. They are looked upon as a couple of 
Profligate Creatures, who will stick at nothing to serve their 
own purposes of revenge or interest. Charles professes, 
fearlessly, a contempt of all ties but that of interest. The 
other does not profess this, but is not better than he who 
does.” Though that is not flattering, worse remains behind. 
If Charles was the worse in 1756, George deserved the heavier 
condemnation in 1759. In that year George Townshend 
fought a duel with Lord Leicester, and Pyle does not spare 
him. “Lord L.,” he writes, “is dead since you wrote. I 
wish, with 1,000 more, that his antagonist were in the shades 
too (provided that his family were no sufferers): for I hold 
him, and his brother, Charles, to be two most dangerous men ; 
as having parts that enable them to do great mischief, and no 
principles that lead them to do any good.” And the case 
against George Townshend was peculiarly strong, because he 
was drunk when he sent the challenge to Lord Leicester, and 
because, whatever Lord Leicester had said about the Militia 
Bill, he had said worse about all the institutions of the 
country. “His licentious tongue,” says Pyle, “spares not 
the most sacred characters. King—priest—prophet—minister 
—general—all have felt the lash of his wit (as he takes it to 
be) in scurrilous language, in burlesque prints, and in every: 
way that would render them the joke of the very scum of the 
people.” That is aviolentcensure; but Pyle had a bitter pen, 
and did not spare better men than George Townshend. 

His opinion of Pitt is curious, because it probably represents 
the folly of the Court. It is also perfectly conventional, and 
does little credit to Pyle’s wisdom. Here it is, written in 
1761, word for word :— 

“Of politicks I have nothing tosay. Whatever Mr. Pitt may 

be, or may not be—I care not. He may have been a good 
Minister, or not, for what I know. But I am sure he is a very 
inconsistent and shameless man. For he worked himself into 
power by incessant and intemperate declamation against spending 
a penny or sending a man to the help of Hanover, and when he 
was in power he raised and spent ten times more money in the 
defence of the country than ever any Minister before dared so 
much as to think of ; and when he had involved himself so that 
he did not know what to do—went out in a huff, in order to 
become a popular idol.” 
No more foolish judgment than this could be found in 
literature. But its very folly makes it valuable. We can 
easily discover our own wisdom. We cannot invent the 
sincere opinion of Pitt’s passably intelligent contemporaries. 
Indeed, whatever Pyle says is worth reading. It is only when 
Mr. Hartshorne intervenes that we are sorry. For he is the 
very worst editor that ever was, and he entertains a patient 
faith that everybody is as ignorant of the eighteenth century 
as he was when he began to edit the correspondence of 
Edmund Pyle. 





TROPICAL ADMINISTRATION.* 


SINCE our tropical possessions are unlikely ever to rise to the 
status of colonies, but will remain dependencies for whose 
administration the direct responsibility will lie with the 
Imperial Government, the future administrative problems of 
the Empire will be mainly concerned with them. Mr. Alleyne 
Ireland has laid us under a great obligation by this and 
kindred works, in which for the benefit alike of the man at 
home and the official on the spot he has analysed adminis- 
trative methods and attempted to deduce general rules of 





*The Far Eastern Tropics: Studies in the Administration of Tropical 
> ii By Alleyne Ireland, London: A, Constable and Co, [7s. Gu. 
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guidance. For three years he has studied South-Eastern 
* Asia as Colonial Commissioner of the University of Chicago, 
and his new book may be taken as an interim Report for the 
ordinary reader. Of the nine units he treats of, six are 
British, one French, one Dutch, and one American, and his 
criticism has therefore a comparative as well as a positive 
value. In the main we are in agreement with the principles 
which, in his view, govern all tropical administration. The 
chief is that the tropical native, never having been compelled 
to depend for his living on his energy and skill, has been so 
moulded by his environment that in the face of new conditions 
he is incapable of self-defence, and must yield to a hardier 
race from beyond the heat-belt. A second is that, however 
feeble and corrupt may have been many of the colonising 
experiments of the white man, in the Far Eastern Tropics, at 
any rate, they were a vast advance upon the native rule which 
they superseded. Again, the tropical native, being what he is, 
is incapable of self-government in the Nuropean sense of the 
word, and any attempt to impose upon him an irrelevant 
autonomy is foredoomed to failure. The keynote, therefore, 
of tropical administration is in relation to the governed a 
wise and conscientious autocracy. This does not mean, of 
course, that a Governor should be a satrap entrusted with 
unlimited discretion. He may be controlled from home 
with any degree of strictness which is found necessary. But 
the responsibility for government remains solely with the 
white rulers, and cannot, as-in a colony, be shared with 
the governed. 

Of the British dependencies it may be said roughly that, in 
Mr. Iveland’s view, they are the true models of all tropical 
administration. In his accounts of them he does not labour 
his details, but gives a rapid, vivid sketch of their main 
characteristics, followed by a kind of judicial finding. 
Hong-kong, the first considered, is that rare type, a city- 
colony, with a population of more than a quarter of a million 
within its. thirty square miles. In the tonnage of its shipping 
it stands easily at the head of the ports of the world. There 
is another anomaly, since, owing to its small size, colonial and 
municipal government are combined. Mr. Iveland’s only 
criticism is that the clerical work of the Government is badly 
organised, and he urges the increased employment of men in 
the Cadet service. He also makes the interesting suggestion 
that two or three Inspectors of Colonies might be appointed 
under the Colonial Office to visit all the Crown Colonies in 
rotation, both in order to supervise local officials, and to see 
that the experience of one place was used in similar conditions 
elsewhere. British North Borneo, the subject of the next 
chapter, isa type of that most unsatisfactory form, government 
by a commercial company,—a company, too, which acquired 
its title from an American citizen and its charter from a 
Liberal Government. On the whole, Mr. Ireland is very 
ill satisfied with the result. He does justice to the high 
quality of most of the officials, but points out that the 
development of the country is retarded, partly because of 
the natural desire of the company to pay a dividend to its 
shareholders, and partly because the whole policy is con- 
ceived with expropriation by the British Government as the 
end. In order to make their asset more marketable a good 
deal of money has been sunk in a badly built railway, while 
at the same time serious development schemes, which do not 
permit of quick profits, have been neglected. Mr. Ireland’s 
account confirms us in the view we have always held on 
government by commercial companies. For Sarawak, on the 
other hand, he has nothing but praise. No other tropical 
country which he has visited shows “so many signs of a wise 
and generous rule.” He tells the romantic tale of its 
acquisition by the first Raja Brooke, and the scarcely less 
wonderful story of its present régime. Save that he in turn 
is a British subject, the Raja is “a monarch more com- 
pletely autocratic than any in the world.” In that happy 
country the population does not include a Jew or a lawyer. 
We could wish that the lesson of Sarawak could be learned 
by all men whose duty it may be to govern a subject race. 
“Tts chief characteristic is the emphasis laid by the Raja on 
the necessity of maintaining the closest personal relations 
between the rulers and the ruled, and the subordination 
to this end of mere clerical work.” The most interesting 
points in Mr. Treland’s review of Burma are his argument for 
its separation from India, and, if necessary, its inclusion in a 
federated, Malayan Empire, and the instructive contrast 


which the work after the deposition of Thibaw affords to the 
solution of a similar problem by the United: States in 
the Philippines. On the Federated Malay States he jig 
enthusiastic, paying a well-deserved tribute to Sir Frank 
Swettenham. Both there and in the Straits Settlements the 
economic salvation of the country has been wrought by the 
importation of contract labour, and Mr. Ireland gives it as hig 
opinion that, unless where there is a pressure of population, 
there is no tropical dependency of any commercial import. 
ance which has not adopted the sume economic solution. 

When we pass to the non-British dependencies the Report 
becomes mainly a pathological study. French Indo-China jg 
an exception. Ten years ago it was bankrupt and unsettled; 
but to-day, thanks to the brilliant administration of M, 
Doumer, it is a model of wise administration. France, so far 
from having had to pay anything towards its maintenance 
for the past five years, has received from it more than forty 
millions of francs by way of military contributions. But the 
fact remains that the country still lacks French colonists and 
French capital, and so long as the vexatious Custom regula. 
tions are left unreformed foreign enterprise will keep aloof 
from it. The history of Java, the chief Dutch possession, 
shows the different colonial ideals which Britain and Holland 
have followed,—the former free trade and free immigration, 
the latter monopoly and exclusion. The Dutch East India 
Company had little political wisdom, and though of late years 
Dutch Liberalism has taken the matter in hand, the country 
still suffers from old blunders. The land system as it exists 
to-day is unique, but tolerably sound; the Civil Service is 
crippled by a false specialisation in the tests required for 
entrance. But it is the Philippines, unfortunately, which are 
to be taken as an example of most things that tropical 
administration should not be. America has unhappily re- 
fused to consider the colonial experience of older nations, 
and has seen fit to import certain democratic dogmas into 
an alien and most unsuitable environment. “ Political 
development has been taken as the standard of attainment 
instead of industrial development, in opposition to the 
universal experience of mankind.” The organisation of 
municipal and provincial governments ‘is valueless, since 
the people have not the political capacity to make 
use of them. Then, again, the islands are governed 
by a Commission instead of by a Governor-General, 
and the cumbrousness of the method is made worse 
by the necessity of referring everything to Washington, 
which in turn is without any first-hand knowledge of 
Philippine conditions. The government, moreover, is too 
expensive, its cost to the islands being forty-six per cent. of 
the total value of their exports, and, counting the subsidies 
from the United States, actually exceeding the exports, 
American capital has been scared away by prohibitory regula- 
tions. An elaborate and costly education system has been 
introduced, which is unlikely to educate the native in any- 
thing but idleness. Real development work, such as roads 
and railways, is conspicuous by its absence. Mr. Ireland 
gives a list of obvious and necessary changes, such as free 
trade between the Philippines and the United States, the 
encouragement of private capital, and the appointment of a 
Governor-General with a nominated Council responsible to an 
Insular Department at Washington. He is, however, rather 
hopeless about reform, for “no arguments can shake the faith 
[of the United States] that it is possible to make of the 
Filipinos a people of schools, ballot-boxes, and free institu. 
tions.” For ourselves, we believe that the admirable common- 
sense of the American nation in practical matters will 
triumph ultimately over this misplaced idealism. The country 
which made General Leonard Wood the virtual Dictator of 
Cuba may yet entrust Philippine reconstruction to some wisd 
administrator and gift him with ample powers. 





NOVELS. 
THE MARQUIS’S EYE.* 
THE debt which the reading public owes to the author of 
Joshua Newings is increased by the publication of The 
Marquis’s Eye. When a novel is written with the sole 








purpose to amuse, and when that aim is achieved by 


* The Marquis’s Eye. By G,. F. Bradby. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.] 
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legitimate: means, the function of a reviewer is best fulfilled 
by:afew words of cordial commendation. But books are 
seldom animated throughout by a single motive, and while 
Mr. Bradby’s chief object is to divert his readers, his farce is 
mingled with other elements which indicate that his true 
strength may possibly lie in the direction of satire rather than 
extravaganza, For although the story is primarily concerned 
with the logical consequences of an impossible experiment, it 
js indirectly, but more convincingly, aimed at exposing the 
excesses and absurdities of music-hall patriotism, “ mafficking,” 
and Christian Imperialism. The scene is laid in Septon, a 
new suburb of London, and when the Boer War broke out 
“Septon had been too much occupied with the Dreyfus case 
and county cricket to follow the preliminary stages of the 
quarrel in any detail.” Various types of Imperialists, mostly 
of the “ killing-Kriiger-with-your-mouth ” type, are hit off in 
these vivacious pages, the most engaging being the enthu- 
siastic curate, Mr. Norris, who had “an active mind, a taste for 
the pomp and pageantry of war, and a gift for organising.” 
His greatest achievement is the Carnival procession to com- 
memorate the relief of Ladysmith :— 


“<Tt ought to be a great success,’ said the curate, as ho 
explained his scheme to Percy one evening at the Manor House. 
‘T’ve thought out all the main features, though some of the 
details have still to be filled in. The central figure, of course, will 
be Britannia in a car: she'll have to carry something in each 
hand, a sword and a Bible, or portraits of Roberts and Buller, or 
perhaps something symbolic of liberty and sovereignty,—but 
that’s a detail. I wanted Mrs. Chorley to be Britannia, she’s so 
stately and dignified ; but she wouldn’t hear of it, and I knew it 
was no use asking your mother...... So I had to look some- 
where else, and I’ve practically settled on Mrs. Sling, the 
landlady of the “Blue Lion”: she’s a fine-looking woman, 
and a very popular character in Helton, and though she’s 
rather high-coloured, we can easily remedy that. Besides, 
after all the interest the publicans have shown in the G.S.E. 
[Guild of the Sons of Empire], I thought it would be rather 
a delicate attention to consider their claims, and I want the 
show to be thoroughly representative of all classes.’ Percy 
nodded approval. ‘If the car’s not too heavy,’ continued 
the curate, ‘it’s to be drawn by a selected team of the Sons 
of Empire, and it will be escorted by representatives of all 
the Colonies. If we can get enough horses I want them all to 
be mounted. Le Vie’s promised to come as an Australian bush- 
ranger, and Oofheim’s going to do Canada, “ Our Lady of the 
Snows,” and I’ve got an idea for you that I’m coming to later. 
Then, behind the Colonies, will come two Long Toms, made of 
wood, you know, and painted khaki, and they'll be drawn by the 
small boys of the Guild, dressed as sailors. My idea was that 
the vicar and I should each ride one of the guns in full 
canonicals and so on, to give a note of seriousness to the show, 
and remind people of the great principles that underlie it. But 
the vicar’s got lumbago and doesn’t think he could sit on a 
cannon, even if we made a sort of back for him; and he doesn’t 
approve of canonicals, so I’m going in a simple cassock and 
biretta. Then, behind the guns, will come the Helton Fire 
Brigade, with their brass helmets, and behind them the Septon 
Rangers, and perhaps a fancy bicycle procession; but ’m not 
sure about that. The Helton Brass Band has promised to play 
for nothing: isn’t it noble of them? And we're going to have 
the massed choirs of Septon and Helton to sing “Soldiers of the 
Queen” and “Lest we forget,” when the band’s taking a rest. 
We shall end up in the Recreation Ground with a gymkhana, a 
sham fight, and a feu de joie. It will be grand! And now, friend 
Perey, he concluded, ‘I want you to do me a favour. I’ve got 
nearly all the White Colonists, but it’s much harder to get the 
coloured ones, and my idea is that you should black your face 
and come as a Haussa: you can get the costume at Clarke’s, you 
know, and I’ll order it for you with the others, to save trouble. 
Now do oblige me and say you'll come. 


“For black is black and white is white, since the days of the ‘ Great Divide,’ 
Yet the white man’s drink is the black man’s drink, and his pride is the 
black man’s pride ; 
And black and white, they shall meet one night, when the battle is fought 
and done, 
And drink to the Mother who bore them both, and the Flag that has made 
them one.”’” 
‘. Of the main plot it is enough to say that Percy Pattle, the 
only son of a fond mother to whose apron-strings he has been 
tied all his life, being handicapped, though otherwise an 
eligible parti, by the possession of eyes of different colours, 
places himself in the hands of a wonderful Parisian oculist, 
who removes the offending eye and transplants another of the 
desired colour, furnished (for «1 handsome consideration) by a 
French Marquis. The Marquis, it should be explained, is 
thus enabled to marry a Jewish millionairess whose uncle, to 
guard against unscrupulous dowry-hunters, had stipulated 
that her future husband should sacrifice an arm, leg, or eye 
at choice. The operation is completely successful; but Percy 
does not merely acquire a new eye, but a new outlook on life. 





The Marquis is a young man with an extensive past: a 
Nationalist, an Anti-Semite, a fire-eater, and a gay Lothario. 
Thus equipped and transmogrified, it may easily be guessed 
how on his return Percy flutters the dovecotes of an extremely 
orthodox London suburb by his exuberance of dress. and 
demeanour, by the fervour of his courtship, and by -his 
irreconcilable antipathy to the Semitic Jingoes of: the 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Bradby has perhaps exaggerated: the 
mawkishness of his hero in the earlier chapters, where he 
completely makes good his statement that between mother 
and son there existed “an affection which bordered.on 
imbecility.” But this idiotic virtue only lends piquaney to 
the contrast of the sequel when the blameless Percy falls 
under the dominion of the Marquis’s eye. In the logical 
conduct of an absurd proposition the author shows a power 
of invention at once circumstantial and entertaining, cul- 
minating in the episode of the private theatricals in which 
Percy, after undertaking to fill the ungrateful réle of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Craven, the Radical M.P., in the play of 
Pro-Boer and Pro-Briton, turns the tables on the hero— 
represented by Mr. Aelfred Oofheim—and breaks up the 
entertainment by an unrehearsed and electrifying explosion 
of Anti-Semitic fury. 


The book has one intrinsic defect,—that there is«no one 
character in it whom the author treats with respect, or who 
inspires any sincere liking in the mind of the reader. - With 
this deduction, it may be cordially recommended as-a ‘hith- 
spirited and diverting entertainment, enjoyable alike’ as ‘a 
story and as satire on the ineptitudes of pseudo-patriotism, ° 





Love in June. By Keble Howard. (Chapman and Hall. 6s,)— 
Mr. Keble Howard gives us a rather pretty and entirely harmless 
little idyll in Love in June. A story based on the falling in love 
of a village maiden with a wandering artist cannot be. called 
original; but the details are not badly worked out, andthe 
portrait of the mistress of an ideal country inn is drawn. with 
much sympathy and good taste. If Mr. Keble Howard.would 
publish the name and address of the inn, its fortune would. at 
once be made. It is just the inn for which the greater. part.of 
the population of Great Britain look quite vainly each, year.as 
the summer holidays approach. And it is also, unfortunately, 
just the inn which only exists in fiction, The story may he 
recommended as possible reading for a hot afternoon, when the 
reader wishes to be quite sure that the book in his hand will not 
force him to think, from the first word to the end of the last 
chapter. i 

It’s a Way They Have in tho Army. By Lady Helen Forbes. 
(Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—In spite of its cumbersome title, the 
quality of this book is decidedly trivial. The story is an account 
of Army life in an Indian station, where, according to Lady Helen 
Forbes, the society left much to be desired. The author states in 
a note that the book is “a faithful transcription of conversations 
heard and incidents witnessed by the writer.” As this is’so, the 
only comment possible is that Lady Helen Forbes has’ been 
singularly unfortunate in the soldiers whom she happens to have 
met. The book has more than a touch of vulgarity,—also; it 
must be supposed, the fault of the people who held the con- 
versations, and enacted the incidents described. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, } 





Auction Prices of Books. Edited by Luther 8. Livingston. 
4 vols. Vol. I., “A—Dick.” (Elliot Stock. £8 8s. the 4 vols.) 
—This book is compounded, with additions, from the eighteen 
volumes of the “Book Prices Current,” which began to be pub- 
lished in this country some twenty years ago, and the twelve 
volumes of the American work of the same name, together with 
a number of earlier catalogues of sales in both countries. Every 
important book sold in England since July, 1864, and in, the 
United States since March, 1870, has been included, or, rather, 
will be when the work is complete. The obvious convenience is 
that instead of having to search through thirty volumes of 
“ Book Prices Current” and an indefinite number of catalogues, 
some of them difficult or even impossible to obtain, the whole of 
the commercial bibliography of thousands of works is here 
brought together and rendered easily available. The collector. 
will find this a most useful, we might say an indisperisablé; ‘book ' 
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of reference. It is by the collector class that the seven hundred 
and fifty copies of which the issue consists will be chiefly taken 
up; but those whose function it is to read rather than to buy— 
an authority, eminent but anonymous, quoted by Bulwer Lytton, 
tells us that those who buy seldom read—will find it of consider- 
able interest. The biggest price reached by any one of the books 
dealt with in the present volume, so far as our observation has gone, 
is the £1,475 given for the first edition of “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” (at Sotheby’s, May 6th, 1901). It had the portrait and two 
autographs of Bunyan’s friends. Bibles of various kinds occupy 
twenty-seven pages, and some of them fetched considerable sums, 
as the first edition of Miles Coverdale’s translation £400, and 
the second edition £680; yet another from the Ashburnham 
Collection brought £820. The average prices rule higher than 
for any other book. The first twenty of the “ Bible in English” 
averaged more than £200. Some of the Robert Brownings fetched 
good prices; but the records showed something like caprice. The 
most costly were the “ Paulines”; seven copies averaged £147, 
the highest figure reached being £325 for a presentation copy to 
J. Dykes Campbell. A proof copy of “The Ring and the Book,” 
with manuscript revision, was priced at £132. On the other 
hand, a printer’s proof of “Strafford,” with manuscript correc- 
tions, was not valued at more than £2 6s. These were not, we 
suppose, in the poct’s handwriting, for a similar copy, “with 
revisions in Browning’s autograph” of Dramatis Personae, was 
priced at £91. “La Saisiaz,” however, similarly corrected, went 
for £7. The element of chance is evidently considerable in these 
matters. Among the high-priced Burnses was an original edition 
of “Poems,” with autograph, £250, and another of “Poems 
Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,” £350 (this had been made perfect 
with leaves from another copy). 

Mazim Gorki. By Hans Ostwald. Translated by Francis A. 
Welby. (W. Heinemann. 1s. 6d. net.)—This account of the 
remarkable Russian writer was written before the “Deluge,”— 
i.e., before the events which have had so sinister an influence on 
Gorki’s career. Yet what Herr Ostwald tells us of Gorki’s life is 
very curious. It would not be easy to find a parallel to his 
career. Up to his twenty-fifth year he might have been thought 
one of the “submerged tenth.” Then he almost suddenly rose 
into fame. But he did not rise wholly by his own strength. He 
had the experience which has crushed hopelessly thousands of 
weaker men. All his contributions to journalism were rejected— 
till a powerful friend intervened. Herr Ostwald is not a blind 
admirer ; on occasion he criticises freely. He devotes more space 
to “The Doss House” than to any other of Gorii’s works, and he 
does right. It stands by itself; there is nothing quite so lurid 
in literature. 





How to Know Wild Fruits. By Maude Gridley Peterson. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.) —The peculiar object of this book 
is to guide the searcher when the tree or plant is not in flower, 
and when the means of identification are limited to fruit or leaf 
or both. After an interesting chapter on the “ Protection and 
Dispersal of Seeds,” we have a guide to the families dealt with, a 
list divided according to colours of the species described. It 
should be said that the book refers to the United States and 
Canada. It will not be without use here; but we cannot boast 
anything like such a catalogue. This contains between two or 
three hundred. Of well-known British plants, we see the bar- 
berry, bilberry, blackberry, cranberry, currant (six varieties), 
gooseberry (five), mulberry, and raspberry (six). 


The Newfoundland Guide-Book. Edited by D. W. Prowse. 
(Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. 1s. net.)—The usual information 
about population, revenue, exports and imports, and the 
statistics generally supplied in such books are to be found. And 
there is something else, which to some people at least will be 
more interesting. For Newfoundland is a paradise of sport, or 
as much of a paradise as is possible in these days. Cariboo, 
salmon, sea-trout, and brown trout abound. The last are in 
incalculable quantities, for the lakes of the interior are never 
fished. The whole population of the island, it must be understood, 
lives on the coast, and the interior is almost a terra incognita. 
The cariboo is, of course, the principal game of the island. The 
heads are often magnificent. One of the contributors to the Guide- 
Book secured one of forty-nine points two or three years ago. 
The salmon are satisfactory, though the takes recorded are not 
very remarkable, or would not have been so regarded forty years 
ago, at least in the Western Isles of Scotland. (Sir Bryan and 
Lady Leighton caught on the Grand Cod Roy River thirty-nine 
salmon weighing 420 lb., an average of a little over 10 lb., in 
twenty days. There were also some grilse captured.) O mihi 


authorities are foreseeing enough to enforce close times for game 
and fish. The rarer animals are absolutely protected for some 
years to come. No moose or elk is to be killed before January 1st, 
1912; no beaver before October Ist, 1907. The license to kil] 
cariboo costs £10; the fishing is quite free. 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest. With Index and an 
Introduction by C.S. Loch. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
The introduction, written as it is by an expert, is a very valuable 
conspectus. It is, as Mr. Loch says, “a reference book rather 
than an introductory preface.” “The test of the usefulness of 
charitable institutions is whether or not they produce self-help 
in the recipients of their bounties and in the people at large.” 
That is the root of the whole matter. In detail, the introduction 
is full of interest. Let any one read, for instance, Section xxii, 
“ Vagrants, Casuals, and Homeless Cases.” He will own that it 
contains matter worthy of the most serious attention. So much, 
indeed, can be said for the whole. One remark is suggested by 
the accounts of industrial homes,—might not rough bookbinding 
be taught, not of volumes for sale, but of pamphlets, &c., that 
are littered about in a study and are often damaged, destroyed, 
or lost? 


In the series of “The King’s Classics ” (Alexander Moring, 1s, 
net) we have The Gull’s Horn Book, by John Dekker, Edited by 
R. B. McKertow. Mr. McKerrow gives in his introduction a 
biographical sketch of Dekker, of whom little beyoud the titles 
of his books is known—the chief incidents are his quarrel with 
Ben Jonson and his share in the production of “The Virgin 
Martyr ”’—an account of the genesis of the Horn Book, which had 


its inspiration in the “Grobianus” of Frederick Dedekind, a ; 


very popular work in Dekker’s youth; and a bibliography, 
The Horn Book was not republished during the author’s lifetime; 
it came out in 1609, and he died after 1637. The second edition 
appeared in 1674, and the third in 1812. There have been six 
between this time and the present, a fact quite in accord with the 
literary tendencies of the day.——In “ The King’s Novels” (same 
publisher, 2s. 6d. net) wo have Silas Marner, by George Eliot. 
Dr. Richard Garnett prefixes an admirable appreciation of the 
tale. It is, he thinks, “the longest short story in our language, 
from which the most austere critic can find nothing to retrench.” 








We are glad to see a new and cheaper edition of The Municipal 
Parks and Gardens of London, by Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Sexby, 
V.D. (Elliot Stock, 10s. 6d.) It should be understood that 
Colonel Sexby limits himself in this volume to the parks and 
gardens kept up by the Council of the County of London, 
including, however, for convenience’ sake, a number of smaller 
enclosures, such as disused burial grounds, which are maintained 
by Borough Councils, private bodies and individuals. Of the first, 
Battersea Park is a type; of the second, Lee Old Burial Ground, 
kept up by the Rector of St. Margaret’s, Lee, and Paddington Green, 
in charge of the Paddington Borough Council, are examples. The 
old London parks, maintained as they are out of national funds, 
and the domains of the Corporation of London are not dealt with. 
Altogether the total of open spaces is magnificent. The spaces 
described in this volume cover about 5,410 acres; the City 
possessions amount to 6,500; and then Hyde Park, the Green 
Park, Regent’s Park, and St. James’s Park remain to be added, 
Altogether the area would measure more than four miles each 
way. When one compares this space, and still more the keeping 
up, to the state of things half-a-century ago, a Londoner has 
good reason to be proud. 





In the “Library of Standard Biographies” (Hutchinson and Co., 
ls. net) we have received Thomas Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell, 
Abridged and Edited by Edgar Sanderson, M.A. We have also 
received the second edition of an elegant little volume, Septem 
Psalmorum Poenitentialium versio Elegiaca, a Richardo J. Walker 
(Wertheimer, Lea, and Co., 5s. net). We venture to suggest to 
Mr. Walker that hwmiliter does not mean “humbly,” but “ basely.” 
It is an instance of an ethical change effected in language. 





In the very uséful series of “The Waistcoat-Pocket Shake- 
speare ” (A. ‘T'reherne and Co., 1s. net per volume) we have All’s 
Well that Ends Well and Antony and Cleopatra, 


New Epitions.—Sinai and Palestine. By Arthtr Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D. (John Murray. 5s. net.)—Readers are never 
satisfied. Having got this great book at a very small price, we 
are ungracious enough to wish that there had been added an 
appendix giving a dispassionate account of the Holy Places 
controversy from the time that Dean Stanley left it. Possibly it 
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 poon.——Romano Lavo-Lil. By George Borrow. (Same publisher. 
63.)—A vocabulary of English gypsy language, with other details 
about this people——The Tragedies of Algernon Charles Swin- 
‘burne. Vol: I. (Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.)—This volume 
contains “The Queen-Mother ” and *‘Rosamond.” The series is 
to be completed in five volumes.—The Fight for Canada. By 
W. Wood. (A. Constable and Co. 21s. net.)——Poems. By 
J. B. Selkirk. (R. and R. Clark, Edinburgh.)——In the series 
of “Classic Novels” (Hutchinson, and Co., 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. net), 
Fielding’s Jonathan Wild and A Journey from This World to the 
Next.——John Ruskin and Thoughts on Democracy. By Professor 
F. York Powell. (G. Allen. 6d. net.)—A volume in the “ Saint 
George ‘Library,” and produced at the St. George Press, Bourn- 
ville, Birmingham. 


(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 

















LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 
LIBERTY SILKS 
LIBERTY a Se SILKS 
LIBERTY 1/11 yd. 22 in. wide SILKS 
LIBERTY Liberty @ Co, London. SILKS 
LIBERTY SILKS 
LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 


(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 6CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


GLOVES. 





Every. Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: fdur 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. P oage Rogglb Saar for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore Street, W. 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
INST Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimuim cost, with pro- 
. vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
FOR MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracrcuurcy Strezt, Lonvon, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
aes SOCIETY. 














ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,400,000 














Assurances may be effected in this 
soaeey by Members of the agence ESTABLISHED 1825. 
-ublic Schools, and other approvec rae - 
Mducational Institutions. Thesuperior , The 16th Division of Profits will 
vitality of the classes to which the take place as at April 30th, 1905. 
Spoless's business is veabrinte’ a -— 
argely increased the profits divisible 
amoung the Assured. 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ALLIANGE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 182%, 
Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—11 Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0O,, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, C.S.1 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 








James Fletcher, Esq. 

Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 

Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
C.B. 


Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, 
John Cator, Esq. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. - 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








DISTINCTIVE 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


SYSTEM 


Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
LONDON: 17 K1ne@ Witt1am Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarz, EDINBURGH, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


A.D. 1720. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. — 
GENERAL FIRE. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 

MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. aie sitntaae ies 

—— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F, Nonrie-Miucer, J.P. 


H A M 














P T O N SS 


Ready this day and post-free on application. 


HAMPTON’S NEW CATALOGUE, No. G 219, illustrates 
the latest and most interesting designs in 


HALL & DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





————— 
Abbott (E. A.), Johannine Vocabulary, 8V0.......0:s0seesessereeseeeeee( Black) net 138 
Almy (C. W. » Marraquitta: a Romance, cr cA a Dey Baars es BES (Drane) 
Althaus (B. )» Selected Violin Solos, cr 8V0...........0000+ een 4 
pre (G. W.), The Rook’s Nest: a Novel, er 8vo 5 (Long) 6/0 
Aynold (M.),.On Translating Homer, er 8vo... J. Murray) 3/6 
Askew (A. and C.), The Premier’s Daughter : a Novel, eric V. White) 6/0 
Becke (L,), Tom Gerrard: a Novel, cr 8vo ..... ..(Unwin) 6/0 


Besant (A.) and Leadbeater (C. W. ) Thought Forms, 8y0. 
(Theosophical Pub. Co.) net 10/6 

op (J. D.), Oxford and Cambridge Cricket Scores and Biographies, 

cr 8vo.. ..(Simpkin) net 6/0 
‘Birdwell (L. -), Handbook of Intestinal Surgery, BVO sccses (Bailliére) net 6/0 
Borgia: a Period Play, 8vo ...... ol e ..(A. H. Bullen) net 3/6 
Brown (G. B.), William Hogarth, ‘cr 8v0 .......... a ..(W. Scott) net 3/6 
Browne (M.), The Diary of a Girl in France in 182 er -8v0. (J. Murray) net 9/0 
Byrom (‘I. H.), The, Physics and Chemistry of Mining pS (Lockwood) net 3/6 
Callwell (C. E.), Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance, 8vo 


—s Blackwood) net 15/0 
Carling (J, R.), The Weird Picture: a Novel, cr 8vo .........(Ward & Lock) 6/0 











Clarke (J. M.), Hysteria and Neurasthenia, cr 80 ............0. (J. Lane) net 5/0 
Conway ({N.), My Palace of Thought, 4to.. heceveseAlt's * Matheson) net 3/6 
Crommelin (M,), The White Lady : ie Boel acs 5.3 (Long) 6/0 
Curme (G, O.), Grammar of the German Language, ‘Bvo.. ‘(Macmillan) net 15/0 
Cutler (J, E.), Lynch Law, 8vo ...... ..(Longmans) net 6/0 
Darlington (H. A.), Time—The Enemy: “a Novel, EBVO nck (Jarrold) 3/6 
De Flagello Myrteos 1GM0........0..0000cceerevcvse sovosesee dee sevens (E. Mathews) net 2/6 


De Porthonier (H, P. 8.), Qu’est-ce- -que cela veut dire? 12mo (Sands) net 3/6 
.(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Emerson (0. F.} bs A Middle English Reader, cr 8vo .. .(Macmillan) net 8/0 
Fisher (R. B.), On the Borders of Pigmy Land, 8vo .. (ME arshall Bros.) net 3/6 
Forbes (J. F.), Socrates, er 8vo.. we (T. & T. Clark) 3/0 
Forrest (G. F.), Misfits: a Book of Parodies, 8vo -(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Gasquet (F. A.), Henry IIT. and the Church, 8vo ..............:s0000000 (Bell) net 12/0 
Gordon (J. W.), The Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 8yo 
Bh: Murray) net 2/6 
Gorst (Mrs. H. E.), This Our Sister, cr 8vo.. shechttpate .(Long) 6/0 
Hamilton (J.), Our Own and other Worlds, cr 8vo. Ake E Kelly) 3/6 
Harnack A), Expansion of Christianity in the First ‘'hree Centuries, 
I cds csa nck kaivesas nese uns séusenkbesarsvackbensetets shelaner & es 10/6 
Herring ip. ). “The Pierrots on the Pier, cr 8vo sereee(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
PIODKIEE (GB, ,.)) PIGNGSER, CF BVO... 000506000055 svevescccreersevessehsovgeeeeiaes (Warne) 6/0 
‘Hoffmann (J.), The Amateur Gardener’s Rose Book, 8yo...(Longmans) net 7/6 
Howells (W. D.), Miss Bellard’s Inspiration : a Novel, cr 8vo...... (Harper) 6/0 
Hutchinson (H.G.), Two Moods of a Man : a Novel, cr 8yo.. .(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Jackson (C, J.), English Goldsmiths and their Marks ..... .(Maemillan) net 42/0 
Jerome (J..K.), Idle Ideas in 1905, cr 8V0.........6.00e00eeeees Hurst & Blackett) 3) 6 
Kent (C. F), Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History from the 
Creation to Establishment of Hebrew Monarchy (Hodder& Stoughton) net 12/0 
Kilgour (W. T.), Twenty Years on Ben Nevis, er 8vo ...... (A, Gardner) net 2/6 
Lewis (P.), Care and Management of Delicate Children, cr 8vo_ ...(Cassell) 3) 6 
Lyne (R. N.), Zanzibar in Contemporary Times...... (Hurst & Blackett) uc5 7/6 
MoMerry (W. C.), The Lady of Hirta: a Novel, er 8vo ...... (A. Gardner) 6/0 
¢Murry (Mrs, L. B.), Nature Study Lessons for Primary Gri des, er 8vo 
sy =: net 2/6 




















Marshall B.), Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, cr 8vo . (Lane) net 5/0 
Miles (E. H.), et Boy’s Control and Self- Expression, er 8VO.. “(Author) net 6/0 
Morgan (C.), The Business of Advertising, cr 8v0............... (Methuen) net 2/6 
‘Murray (D. A.), Plane Trigonometry for Colleges, cr 8vo ...... Canenen) 6/6 
Newman (E.), Music Studies, cr 8vo.. (Lane) net 5/0 
Noteworthy Opinions Pro & Con., Bacon »v. “Shakespeare (Gay & Bind) net 6/0 
Owen (L.), ‘Poetry of the Future, imp 160 ........6c08 ceseesereee (Simpkin) 2/6 





.. (Simpkin) net 7/6 
30th Dynasties, 





Percival (W. S.), Twenty Years in the Far East, Svo.. 
Petrie (W. M,. F.), History of Egypt from the 19th to th 
Vol. ITI., er 8vo . . ’ ... (Methuen) 6/0 
Poynter (Sir E, J. ,, Drawings, imp 8v0 .. ...(Newnes) net 7/6 
Radcliffe (L. G.), A Systematic Course of Practical Organic Chemistry, 8vo 
(Longmans) 4/6 
(Batsford) net 6/0 








Rhead (G. W.), Principles of Design, cr 8V0.............0cseeee00es 


Ringwalt LA }.), Briefs on Public Questions, cr 8vo ......... (Longmans) net 5/0 
Rouse (G. H. ld Testament Criticism in New Testament Light (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Selous (E.), Bind Life Glimpses, CF SVO......0.00ssescccssccssesessees (G. Allen) net 6/0 


Smith (F. H.), At Close Range: a Novel, cr 8vo ..(Heinemann) 6/0 
Step (E.), Wild Flowers Month by Mouth, Vol. i 80 (Warne) net 6/0 
Ular (A.), Russia from Within, cr 8V0 .......0000..c.ceeeeeseeeeee (Heinemann) net 8/6 
Walters (J.C.), Clues to Dickens’s ‘‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood,” er 8vo 
(Chapman "& Hall) net 2/6 
Warner (A.), Susan Clegg and her Friend Mrs. Lathrop, _12mo Mey (Dean) 3/ 
What is Christianity ? Vols. I. and II., er 8vo.............. (C. H. Kelly) each 2/6 
Where to Live Round London ‘(Southern Side)...... (Homeland Assoc.) net 2/6 
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EV. JOHN HUNTER, D. D., of Glasgow, will PREACH 
in BECHSTEIN HALL six Sunday mornings at 11,15: June 18th, 25th, 
July 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd. 
Admission Free. 
A limited number of seats reserved. 
Series ticket, 10s. 6d., at Box Office, Bechstein Hall. 


SMALL READING PARTY of Army Candidates 


and University men will again be made up this August for few weeks’ 
study and holiday in France.—G, E, CRAWFORD, Manor House, Clifton. _ 


KT CH itN G Os ASS-s. 

Miss BALDWIN WARN, Exhibitor in the Salon and Royal Academy, 
and Pupil of Professor von Herkomer, R.A., will take her Sketching Class 
this Summer at Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, from August.—For particulars of 
Sketching Class and Private Lessons, address ¢.o. F, Seal, Esq., M.B., 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 


rP\OUR for YOUNG LADIES “through SWITZERLAND 

and NORTHERN ITALY, conducted by a a udy of great experience 
and highest recommendation, assisted by her sister, a trained hospital nurse, 
References exchanged.—Box 72, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LADY with very high connection who receives twelve 

Girls only, near Town, having a larger house than is needed, would give 
the advantages of her HOME SCHOOL to TWO FINISHING PUPILS, 
Daughters of Service or Professional Men of good standing, at HALF FEES.— 
“CLERICUS,”’ Milliship’s, Stationer, Westbourne Grove. 


T ADY , LADY —, and COLONEL Ri- 
J COMMEND a DOCTOR’S WIFE, who WISHES to have entire 
CHARGE of one, two, or three English or Anglo-Indian CHILDREN to 
Educate with her own Son. Detached house on bill, just outside country town 
in Sus Sussex. —Box 71, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OUTH COAST.—The PRINCIPAL of a first-class 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, to fill vacancies in the division for elder girls before 

the holidays begin, will RECEIVE THREE PUPILS over 16 at a considerable 
reduction in fees.—Particulars in ee from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 
Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.“ 


ILLSIDE, FARNBORO JTGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
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pe hi French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 


patel boacan LAW SCHOOL, CAIRO, 
LAW LECTURBESHIPS, 


The EGYPTIAN MINISTRY of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION INVITES 
APPLICATIONS for two posts of Lecturers in the English Section re the 
above-mentioned School. Salary £615, rising to £820. Candidates must be 
University men having either a law degree, or other legal qualification, and 
must have a moderate knowledge of French. They will be required in the 
first instance to lecture (in English) on Jurisprudence, Roman Law or Political 
Economy.—Applications, stating age and qualifications, accompanied by copies 
only of testimonials, should be made by letter to M. SHELDON AMOS, 

If posted in London not later than June 17th, 1905, they should be addressed 
to the Native Court of First Instance, Cairo. Later applications should be 
addressed to St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster. 


LGIERS.—Owing to the Retirement of Dr. William 
Thomson, there is a VACANCY in Mustapha Supérieur for a duly 
qualified BRITISH PRACTITIONER holding the necessary French diploma, 
or willing to obtain the same during the next six months.—For particulars 
address till July 8th, Rev. E. ARKWRIGHT, Telemly, Mustapha, Algiers; 
or afterwards, 36 Seymour Street, London, W. 


HITGIFT MIDDLE SCHOOL, CROYDON, 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will become VACANT in 
August, 1905, 

Candidates for the appointment must be members of the Church of England, 
and have graduated at some University in the United Kingdom; they must 
also be registered i in Column ‘‘ B” of the Teachers’ Register. 

The salary is £100 a year, and a capitation fee of 30s. up to 270 boys; an 
additional £50 a year will also be allowed if an official residence is not provided, 

Candidates should forward their applications to the undersigned, together 
with copies of three testimonials (not returnable), on or before 15th July, 
endorsed ‘‘ Head-Master’s Appointment.” 

All canvassing is prohibited. 


Whitgift Foundation Office, 
Croydon, 17th June, 1905. 


THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council of the University and the Council of the Women’s Hall of 
Residence (Ashburne House) propose to APPOINT a TUTOR of the Women 
Students of the University and a WARDEN of the Hall of Residence, 
Stipend for the double appointment, £200, together with board and residence 
at Ashburne House,—Applications should be sent, not later than July 20th, to 
- REGISTRAR of the University, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL will APPOINT a RESIDENT LIBRARIAN for next Session, 
Candidates must hold a Degree or its equivalent. 
Six copies of applications and of not more than three recent testimonials 
must be sent not later than July 7th to the Secretary of the College, from whom 
all information may be obtained. H. WALTON, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

The COUNCIL will REQUIRE, at the beginning of October next, the 
services of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. 

Applications to reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained, by July 10th, 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, _ 


: T ciliaiiaaentiniaiad COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of Lecturer in 
Mathematics at the above College.—Applications, together with copies of 
testimonials, must reach the undersigned, from whom full particulars may be 
obtained, not later than Monday, July 10th, 1905. 

J. H. DAVIES, Registrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.— 
The PROFESSORSHIP of HISTORY and ENGLISH LITERATURE 
in the Queen’s College, Cork, will become VACANT on October 17th, 1905.— 
Candidates for that office are requested to forward their testimonials to the 
UNDER SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before July 13th next, in order 
that the same may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
__ Dublin Castle, June 19th, 1905. 


ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. —SCIENCE 
MISTRESS.—WANTED in September, a Resident Governess, to take 
Elementary Biology, and either English History or some other subject in the 
curriculum, A Graduate preferred. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience.—Application forms may be had from the PRINCIPAL. 








By Order of the Governors. 
. JONES, Secretary, 
































ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Really smart LAD 
leaving school can be PLACED in leading firm WHOLESALE TEA 
and COFFEE TRADE, Exceptional references required. Small commencing 
salary.—Apply,.letter only, “H. O. H.,” care of Haslam and Morison, 15 
Eastcheap, London, E.C, 


TF\HE MENDIPS.—TO BE LET, for a few weeks or 

_ longer, Gentleman’s delightfully situated and well-furnished SUMMER 
RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, three sitting, six bedrooms, dressing and bath- 
room; good water supply, hot and cold upstairs; piano; stabling for three, 
two good rooms over; very charming and well-stocked, flower and. kitchen 
gardens; orchards and large paddock; tennis and croquet lawns. Beautiful 
and interesting neighbourhood, £10 10s. per week for short term. Refer- 
ences.—Photos of house interior and grounds sent on application to 
T., M. DUNLOP, Esq., Cowslip Green, Wrington, Somersetshire. 








LACK FOREST, in the heart of the Pinewoods of 

South Germany.—Very Comfortably FURNISHED CHALET TO BE 
LET, twenty-three hours from London. Altitude about 3,000 feet; highly 
picturesque situation ; boat on lake. . Linen, Plate. Cutlery, Piano. Applicant 
state term desired.—Photographs, &c., from ‘“‘B. F.,” care of Messrs. 
Hannaford, Seedsmen, Teignmouth, South Devon. 


ORTH WALES.—TO LET for 6 or 8 weeks from end 
of July, a detached, prettily furnished HOUSE, containing 2 
sitting-rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), kitchen and usual offices in 
house proper, and large comfortably furnished studio and servants’ bedroom 
(2 beds) over stables. Stabling for 2, and good coachhouse. Large and 
well-stocked garden. One mile from Bettws- -y-Coed Station.—For terms, &c., 
apply, Miss ETHEL ARNOLD, Tyn-y-Fron, Bettws-y-Coed. 
i i OLIDAY QUARTERS, with Electricity given as a 
Restorative Treatment for those suffering from UOverwork or Brain-fag. 
Comfortable home, with large shady garden, quiet, but close to trams and 
excursion centre. Special terms for July and August,—Write to Sister 
LUCY, Parkside, Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth. 


‘7,ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 


and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 














stabling.—Apply MANAGE BESS, The Hall, Appleton-le- Moors, Sinnington, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional trainiug for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the ‘Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend. the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &ec., is under the 
‘gupervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as togus ulifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. Sec., 
‘Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Bireby Hill, Sway, Hants. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Irr £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualitied and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fer .£40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy aud other 
professional men. The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—'l'he Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


‘ 2, 389 GRAHAM STREET, EATON ar S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over ae years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 58. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. WwW. 


l\HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 


A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £50 a year, tenable for two years, is now 
open.—For particulars, apply to Miss BARTLETT, or to the SECRETARY. 














T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen. —Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
nearthe Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


q OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 


Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 

\OLKESTONE.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 

' MASTER OF HARROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen's 
Daughters. Parents may confidently rely upon the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymnasium, &.—PRINCIPAL, ‘Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air ve bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, lobed, the Principals of Bedford & Holioway Colleges, and others. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GI RLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Tho1 —Thorough education i in bracing moorland air. Hir- -hest references, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Ph ysical ‘Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Princ wal 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 

Ss od HOOL, 


T PAUL’S GIRLS 
BROOK GREEN, i, 5 
TEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, which exempt the holders from 
payment of tuition fees, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
which will be held at the School on TUESDAY, July 4th, and on following 
days.—Particulars and forms of registration may be obtained from the 
HEAD. MISTRESS. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A_ Public 

ing and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 

situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on May 5th. 
































ANNE’S, FOXCOMBE (part of Boar's Hill), near 
e Oxford.—VACANCIES in the above Home School, for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. All Educational advantages. Delicate 
children receive special care. Position specially advantageous, being over 
500 feet above the sea level. Nice garden, double tennis lawns, hockey grounds, 
—For particulars, apply SISTER IN CHARGE. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, Mx.—Ustablished 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALYE. Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (of the Froebel Educational Institute School and College), NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY. September 20th.—Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 














OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. | Principals -.4. 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool G nasium 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jects—To. 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All b and sy 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Madical Gymeasticn 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and S ick Nursing. | Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a — course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons cat” 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted.to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
ly\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes eg 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and H. 1 Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


lN\HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Trainin; of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics. 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. This thine 
the most complete course of physics ul training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large cit; 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical sc» Serve 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own — 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental-and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professionsl 
Students received for shorter per’ iods. —Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


rf\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, 5 Caen 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College prov iding a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Lan , Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Stu ents are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for adm’ 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Mise H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 

Recognised by the Board of Education as @ arr, ® College for Eee 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILL ATHER, 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS. MA. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are — for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridgo 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are ont in subjects et 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSH 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students. —Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY, 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

: Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, néar 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., The Rectory, Warrington,” 
(ORBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.— —Good 

Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms, ‘Garden and field for gumes, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recoguised by Board of Education, 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 


St. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Pri ncipal—Miss JANE I. T. LAY THAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for Londou or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2, BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
F ull particulars from the PRINCIPA L. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 






































a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of Mngland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds a hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 


ONDON. — HOME for ELDER GIRLS. — A Lady 
A (University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
ravel, Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in SOUTH 
KENSINGTON (close to Museums), Six Elder Girls desiring to study SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Lan- 
guages, By the term or month.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter’s Library, 


South Kensington. 

NHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD 

Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 

Cambridge, Classical Tripos. 

Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. London, 


Qt: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 7 Pe Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (for merly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. S ial advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Fie ld for sports. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 























thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with 
garden, near sea. Kutire charge of Children with parents abroad. “ih t 
trained nurse, Illustrated Prospectus ou application, 
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e TADWORTH, SURREY. 





HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 





NY wD. DO 2 Ope Res Foe SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S8.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J, W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
; Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Modern Languages, 

LECTURERS—Profs, H. G. See.ey, F.R.S. (Science); W. Hat. Grirrin, 
M.A. (Eng. Lit.); H. E. Maven, M.A., F.R,Hist.S. (History); M. Hucueser 
(French) ; -Dr. Srerrat (German) ; C. Jerram, M,A. (‘Current Events”), &e. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustaye Prapeau (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorce Macratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—Terrick Wittiams, R.I, Also large Resi- 
dent Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres, 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN TT’. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all informatiou from Miss NEILD. 
The. Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 


fis Lae. ¢ a a Ore BA NK, 
MERCHISTON, EDINBURGH. 
Principals—Mrs. MUIRHEAD and Miss BIRD, M.A. (Hon. Hist.), C.T.C. 
(Successors to Miss Pellatt). 
PRIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bracing situation. Large grounds and playing-field, 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 
Preparation for Oxford Local University Entrance Exams. 
Games. Swimming, Riding, &c. 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excelleut 
'eachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


ee is = @ 2 2 Sh EE SR. ee 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER, 


TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, one of the value of £100, open to 
Candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50, open to Candidates under 25 
years of age. 

TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, one of the value of £150, and 
another of £60, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. 

ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for University Students who have completed 
their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of £50. 

Fall particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


QGuY’s HOS PIT aA tL. 


PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. London). 
The next Course of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for this 
Examination will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd.—Fuall particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S8.E. 


QT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
kK PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Governménut Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Handbook 


of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 
fall DERBYSHIRE. 



































COLLEGE, 


CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES, 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business. 
Scholarships and Exhibitious. Junior Department. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


: + LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 

YY Rev. J. A. S. PAGEHT MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOT, of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools aud Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Gawes, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. si 


An EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, July 11th, and the follow- 
ing day for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and 
£30.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


f ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 

WARDEN. Radley College, Abingdon. 
ESSEX. 


HIGWELL BOO O15, 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 25th. 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 
nomination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., July 6th-7th. 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded (3 of these for Day Boys) if candidates 
qualified.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER before June 24th. College in- 
spected by Board of Education and appraved for School (leaving) Certiticates. 
New Science Buildings. ; 
TJEEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

» SHEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BO¥SN'scven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 


























VHE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
TRAINING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. 

A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. 

A specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 
the College. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 


| Fiala. PARK 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 
‘The School, stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 
_ For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


] ROADSTAIRS—WELLESLEY HOUSE, ST 
PETER’S.—C, R, TAYLOR, M.A. Oxon. Boys between 7 and 14 
prepared for Public Schools (Eutrance and Scholarships) and for Royal Navy, 
Buildings erected in 1897-98 on splendid open site of high land (156 ft. above 
sea-level) near Broadstairs. Large gymnasium (52ft. by 26«t.), carpenter's 
shop. &e. Scholarships gained at Public Schools, including Charterhouse, 
Marlborough, and Haileybury. First place Entrance H.M.S. ‘ Britannia’ in 
July, 1904. Fees 100 to 120 guineas per annum.—Prospectus on application. 


KOUADSTALRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE, 


Home School on the Coast. Modern equipment. Moderate fees, 








SCHOOL, 











Prospectus and List of Honours from L, W. POSNETT, M.A. 
4 ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 29th and 30th, 





_ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 
ess 2see" 7 SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 
SURREY. 


RAN! SCHOOL, 





YRANLEIGH 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G, C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


eer SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An Unsectarian Public School. 
Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Examination, Tuesday, July 4th, 
For particulars annly to the HEADMASTER, 


18 NAL MO N D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 
For full particulars. apply to the Warden, Kev, A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 
Pinger COLLEGE,—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH: 
-4 PEARSE. Open Eutrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
= a carey in 1906. NEXT TEBM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply 
The BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Am EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 20th and 21st for Four Open 
Scholarships—viz., One of £10, Two of £30, One of £20.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. iain 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIF TEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Maths., and Army subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. UNIOR 
SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, Five Boarding- 
houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J, GALPIN, MA. 


GUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 


























WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Nayal and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JONE 28th, 29th, and 30th to fill up not less than 

8 Residential Scholarships, 3 Non-Resideutial Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 

er Pad particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


ess Se S S:0H 0 0.1L. -KBN ® 

The School provides at a very moderate cost a thorough Public School 
Education of the highest grade. Classical, Modern, and Science Sides. Special 
Army Class. Mutrance Scholarskips Examination on July 4th.—Apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER., 
HOUSE SCHOOL, 


OWDEN 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 
BOYS prepared for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds of 30 Acres, 
Swimming Bath, Gymnasium; Electric Light throughout.—Illustrated 
Prospectus, Rev. W. G. PRICE, M.A, and J. C. R. ELLIS, M.A. 


pues LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

















Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


Cail el pre Sa RN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
he Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Hdbouen) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &e.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres, Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 





pals: C. E, RA@B}M:A. (late of Bedales School) aud Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 





Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
re Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 


For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch, Estate Management and Forestry Brauch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
6 EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). : 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). P 
PrinciraL—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors 
' Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. __ 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
. Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, Octobor 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. — 








JAILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
i EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
NOVEMBER 28th, 29th, and 30th. 
TEN Scholarships offered (value £50 to £24, tenable for 3 years); three 
yestricted to Sons of Clergymen. 
FIVE Exhibitions (£24 each for 8 years), restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars and entry form (to be sent in by November 14th), apply to 


THE SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE. 





oe ge: 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on the 5th and 6th 

July, 1905, when Ten Scholarships worth from £15 to £90 per annum will 
be awarded. . 
For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 











JARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRS'T-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants. and Berks.—Box 10, The 
spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


‘CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
Ey) TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private gulf course, workshops, | 8 a own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physiciaus, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

'NHE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 

LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 
home of the late Alexandre Damas, Puys, _ Dieppe ; unrivalled situation ; 
sea and country; playing field, tennis lawns, good bathing; full stalf; 
Diplomaed French Professors; Languages, Art, Sciences; English references ; 
Principal, English Protestant, now in England.—‘‘ M, H.,” care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical aie Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
F Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
: ae : - ~ ae 
JAKIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
N EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 











TNOURAINE (FRANCE).—M. and Mme. EDMOND 

GAUNAY, Langeais, Indre et Loire, woull be glad to OFFER 
COMFORTABLE HOME and TUITION to GENTLEMAN or LADY 
UNDERGRADUATE wishing to learn French. English references. 





H EIDELBERG, VILLA. DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
3. DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small number of 
GIRLS, from sixteen years and upwards, in their Educational Home. 
Languages, Music, History, Art. Sound Training in Household Management. 
Individual care, Climate exhilarating, water excellent. Every facility for 
outdoor amusements. Highest references given and required. Miss Dawson 
will be in England to interview parents at end of term. English escort in 
September.—Lllustrated Prospectus on application to the PRINCTPAT,. 


|S oom AM RHEIN.--SCHOOL FOR’ GIKLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT, 

Thorongh knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 

ExcelJcu references. : 


Bags gegrreynl HANOVER.—Mrs. WALDECK (daughter 

of a late Officer of the British Army), residing at Geibelstrasse No. 26, 
Hanover, PROVIDESa COMFORTABLE HOME in this healthy and celebrated 
centre of education for a FEW YOUNG LADIES who wish to study German, 
Music, &c. Board £50 per annum for school period; including holidays, £60. 
English and Scottish references on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and 'lutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RK, J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engugements.—Central 


Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


WW INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sént gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
utd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


N ATTRACTIVE WORLD TOUR.—A TRAVELLER 

of wide Experience, capable Linguist and Tutor, starting August Ist by 

ss. 'Saxonia,’ vid Boston, U.S.A., and C.P.R. route, for a stay in JAPAN, 

returning wid Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, &c., could TAKE CHARGE of a 

LIMITED PARTY for whole or part of tour. References; can be seen at the 

Howard Hotel. An estimate of expenses given.—Address, Rev. J. TUKE 
JOHNSON (M,A,Oxon.), Howard Hotel, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





























DU Ox fe TD F Gee, 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. : 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epvcationat AcEnts, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. , 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
Is. 4d. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-ciass BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
rpy\HE BUSHEY SCHOOL of PAINTING, BUSHEY, 

HERTS.—For the Study of the Human Figure, and Animal Painting 
from the living model. .Principal, Miss LUCY KEMP-WELCH, R.B.A. 
Assistant-Master, ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. Master of the Life-Class, 
J. W. WHITELEY.—For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
TYXHOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 
to apply for THEISTIC LITBRATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, W., where Services are held every Sunday at lland 7. Literature 
sent gratis and post-free. 


MILLION STAMPS.—The Proprietors of the GIRL’S 

“\ REALM have made an arrangement by which, for every million used 

vostage-stamps collected, two Patients can be admitted to the North-Eastern 

Hospital for Children, Bethnal Green, E. The name of each collector of a 

million stamps will be inscribed on a board in a prominent position in the 

Hospital.—Particulars may be obtained of the SECRETARY of the Hospital, 
or tle EDITOR of the Girl’s Realm, 7 New Court, Carey Street, W.C. 




















S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 


£10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES.. 
Ow LL NORTH CAPE AND BALTIC CRUISES. 
Jaly 15th, 29th, August 12th, 26th. 


£5 5s. SWISS TOURS. SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
Details, H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


mhNOURS to PORTUGAL anv MADEIRA. 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £15 to £19 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels. 








BOOTH §$.S. CO., Lid., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

I'.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F'.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA. 

FAST SERVICE, via Canada. Low fares from, Europe; 

CO P R choice of any Atlantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 

e e- © Canadian Pacific Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, 8.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square) ; or 67 King William Street, E.C. 











YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

? or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &., &c., who desire to dispose of 

saine privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 

Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


OOKS each _ offere mon 








WANTED.—30s, each  offered.—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore’s Whistler's Etchings, a Study, 1899; © Tit- 
marsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; 
Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols..-1843; Jerrold’s Men 
of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’'s Persia, 
2 vols., 1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851 ; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols., 
1881; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; £30 offered for Vanity Fair, in 
20 Nos., 1847-48; Oscar Wilde’s Books wanted and for sale or exchange. List 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


JOOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommnsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 





] OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, the June Supple- 

mentary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. New Books, at Bargain 
Prices, in all branches of literature. Fivery class of reader will find Books to 
suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. The Complete ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE can also be had. BOOKS POSTED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES, plus Postage.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


| OOKS WANTED. — 30s. each offered. — Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Whistler’s Etchings, 1899; Men of Character, 3 vols., 
1838; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols,, 1892; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. £30 
offered for Vanity Fair, in parts, 1547-8. Books out of print supplied. 
Catalogue free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 








187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and tap aay * 


Allthe New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindi 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounta,; § 
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MAPLE & 
2,000 MAPLE & CO 
TU RKEY offer choice from 

2,000 
CARPETS 


Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


Quotations free, 


2,000 
TURKEY A CARPET 

12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft, 4in, 
CARPETS ati 


SINGLE CARPETS 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


co 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 


2,000 | town suBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTioNg 


One Guinea per annum. 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


from Two Guineas per annum, 


MENT (for exchange of books at the 
TURKEY houses of Subscribers) from TWO UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum, 


2,000 


and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
CARPETS | town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 


TURKEY The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, 


RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


CARPETS 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ......£55,000,000. 


“CASES. 





BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 


Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
a41 Brompton Road, Ss. W.; : 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 











FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S 


LIBRARY, 


SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC ogee 3% Esq. ; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R. 


Trustees—EARL of *ROSEBERY, K.G.; 


Right Hon. LORD "AVEBURY, i. BS. ; 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., L1..D., Dr. J. H. Brids ges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., 
Prof. eens wel C Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D. Austin Dobson, Esq., Bi), , Sydney Gedge, Esq. ., Sir A 


Sir R. Giffen, sg -B., F.B.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq. 


1L.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 


M.A., iD” Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C. ‘SL, Sir C. M. Kennedy, KC ys LL C. B. Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. s. 
Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq. . Sir Frank 'T. Marzials, C. B, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 
H.R Ted ‘edder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220, 000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern’ Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members, . Reading-room open from Ten to Haif-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE 
(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 

C. T. HAGBERG i WRIGHT, _ LL. D.. Secretary and Librarian. — 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Regent ieeaak or emeaes London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 

CAMBRI Ladies’ 2/3 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3 . Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“The Irish Campbrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosrnson & Cieaver have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
PRICE 
SAMPLES & Free, HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/lL per doz. Dinner 
IRISH — 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
uare, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Clothe, 1igd. each.’ Real Irish Linen 


Sheeting, : fully bleached, 2 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Roller towelling, 3d. 


fener nples andl per yard. Linen 
DAMASK Gi Cloths, 4/9 
ers H asigd per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} cach. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


TABLE woctce LINEN. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 

‘Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 

LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 














“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
““K”’ Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OuTsIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 
DDR oss senswetecnss ecvcccccceshIZ12 0 
Half-Page (Column) cccccocese 6 6 OU 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of Pags °) 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 2 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

BD dA dhacacpevbcancdases 8 8 0 


CoMPANIES, 


Outside Page ........ cocccceeH16 16 0 
Inside Page ....... spessevonse 24 240 


= bt > 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column( half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. aninch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s, an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week," 
J5s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net 





VIN ORDINAIRE. 3.0, a" 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED,’ 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CoRNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe 
HAROLD A. WILSON Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DEpPét, Cairo and Port Said ; 

and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H, BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; BR. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. RIGBY, Adelaide, 
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From May 6th to June 17th. 


A STRIKING LIST OF SUCCESSES 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE CLUB 
RACES at Brighton Beach, Coney 
Island, U.S.A., May 6th. 


Event No. 1.—Winner, 30 h.p. Daimler. 
Event No. 4.—Second Place, 30 h.p. Daimler. 


SCOTTISH TOURING’ TRIALS, 
May 11th to 13th. Spittle-of-Glenshee 
Hill Climb. 


30 h.p. Daimler made fastest time. 


ROYAL NORTH OF IRELAND 
YACHT CLUB, May oth. Hill 
Climb at Cultra, County Down. 


Class 1.—Daimler, First Prize. 


DERBY AND DISTRICT AUTO- 
MOBILE CLUB Hill-Climbing Com- 
petition, May 27th. 


Fastest time by 30 h.p. Daimler. 
Second fastest time by 18 h.p. Daimler. 


HUDDERSFIELD CLUB Hill Climb, 
May 27th. 


Fastest time by 28 h.p. Daimler. 


SOUTH HARTING Hill Climb, Satur- 
day, June roth. 


First place, in the fastest time, won by a 
30 h.p. Daimler. 


Second place also won by another 30 h.p. 
Daimler. 


FILEY, June 12th. 


Kirk Trophy won by a Daimler. 


BEXHILL RACE MEETING, June 14th 


Class C.—28 h.p. Daimler, First. 
Class D.—30 h.p. Daimler, First. 
30 h.p. Daimler, Second. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AUTO- 
MOBILE CLUB, June 17th. 


Gold Medal, flying kilometre, to 30 h.p. Daimler. 


These successes are explained by simplicity 
of construction, effective transmission of power, 
and scientific precision in the standardisation 


of parts. 
DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd. 


COVENTRY. 


219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 


THE 
DAILY MAIL 


CONTINENTAL EDITION 
Is now Published 


IN PARIS 


each morning, and can be obtained at most 
places on the Continent many hours before 
any other English Newspaper. 


The price of the Continental “ Datly Mail’ 
zs as follows :— 





PARIS .. 15 centimes = 13d. 
FRENCH PROVINCES ... 20 centimes = 24d. 
Austria 25 heller_ i) 
Egypt 1 piastre 
Germany ... 20 pfennig 
Holland 123 cents 
Hungary 25 filler 
Italy ... 25 centesimi + — 23d. 
Malta 2 tara 
Portugal 50 reis 
Russia 12 kopees 
Spain 25 centimos 
Switzerland 25 centimes ; 

Offices: 3 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS, 





JUST READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 320 pages, 3s. 6d. net; 3s, 10d. post-free. 


TRUTH IN CONFLICT 
WITH THE CREEDS. 


BY 


JOHN A. BOWMAN. 


“ At once learned and well thought out. The book should 
recommend itself, both to clergymen of open mind and to laymen‘ 
interested in theology.’’—Scotsman. 





FROM ALL GOOD BOOKSELLERS, OR 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C, 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telephone: Centra 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s ~ 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 





Tennis Court. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communicattowz 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR} but, 





to the PUBLISHER, Z Wellington Strcet, Strand, W.C. ‘dnd 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


STUDIES IN 
COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 


By RICHARD JEBB. Demy Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 
From the “SPECTATOR,” June 17th, 1905. 

“The new nations should be grateful to Mr. Jebb. Tle 
has expressed with admirable and unmistakable distinctness what 
they feel as to the way in which England should regard them. And 
he has given to England and Englishmen not a little food for healthy 
reflection concerning the mental attitude which it behoves them to 
adopt towards their oversea brethren. 

It is essentially a work that will be welcomed, not derided, in 
Canada and Australia. And that is to say no small thing of its 
merits, and of the success with which its author has achieved his 
object.” 








SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE EAST AFRIGA PROTECTORATE. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner for the 
Protectorate. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—* One of the best of recent travel books on a subject which is 

growing daily in interest and importance.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


(Up to Liao-Yang.) By THOMAS COWEN. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 








A Third Impression of this striking political ‘‘ roman 4 
clef” is in the press, and will be ready in a few days. 


THE SEETHING POT. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 
NORTHERN WHIG.—“ Mr. Birmingham's portraits are admirably vivid.” 

NEW YORK HERALD.—“ Extremely entertaining.” 
SPECTATOR.—“A very brilliant and detached study of Ireland of 
yesterday and to-day.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





An Account from the Historical 
point of view of the Political, 
Social, and Domestie Condition 
of the Russian People, brought 
up to the latest date. 


READY NEXT WEEK.—Two Vols., 24s, net. 





RUSSIA. 


BY 


SIR DONALD MACKENZIE 
WALLACE, K.C.LE., K.C.V.0. 


New and Enlarged Edition, Revised, 
Reset, and in great part Rewritten. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London ; 
And all Booksellers. 


Vv 


————— 


SELECTIONS FROM CONTENTS. ' 


FRANCIS DRAKE AS PIRATE AND FREEBOOTER. See “TT 
Romantic Adventures of Francis Drake,” with facsimiles of Old Prints, 

EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A., contributes illustration of Shakespeare's 
Heury VI. 

WHAT AMERICANS OWE TO LONDON. Narrated by W. D. Howes 


in his illustrated article, ‘‘ American Origins,” 


Ether.” ; 

J. J. SHANNON, A.R.A., AND PICTORIAL PORTRAITURE, with eight 
fine reproductions of his masterpieces, 

THE DEMAND FOR CAPABLE MEN. In “The Search for Men” the 
Author shows that “ never in the world’s history were there such oppor. 
tunities as now for men of ability.” 

AN ARTIST’S. PRAISE OF NEW YORK. With illustrations revealing tho 
beauties of New York Harbour. 

BOOTH TARKINGTON’S STORY OF INDIANA. See “The Conquest of 

anaan,” 

THE AGRICULTURE OF ANTS. An illustrated article by H. C. McCooxg 
D.D., Se.D., LL.D. 
Whooping Harbor.” 

8 STORIES OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. _ Besides the serial by Boorg 
TarKINGTON, Author of ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,” &., there are eight com. 
plete stories by favourite writers. 

22 FULL-PAGE DRAWINGS of characteristic excellence and a profusion 


of smaller illustrations. 











MISS BELLARD’S INSPIRATION. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 6s. 

A captivating tale of a summer episode in the New Hampshire hills, in 
which the cours? of the love story takes a novel turn. Mr. Howells's subtle 
humour is manifest on every page, and the whole story is a delicate veiled 
satire on certain modern ways of doing and thinking. 


HECLA SANDWITH. 
By E. U. VALENTINE. 6s, 

‘“*Mr. Valentine, with a grave high sense of the art he was newly essaying to 
use, looked out upon civilisation for a fresh original great story—and he found 
it. ‘Chere can be no mistake here—it is a story of the first magnitude.” 

—James Lane Aten, Author of ‘The Choir Invisible,” &, » 


Josera A. ALTSHELER, 
Hamuin GArwanp, 
Frep T. Hitt, 


THE CANDIDATE. 6s. 

THE TYRANNY OF THE DARK. 6s. 
THE ACCOMPLICE. 6s. 

THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES. 6s. G. K. CuHEsterton, 
LANGBARROW HALL. 6s. THEODORA WILSON WILSson, 


THE CHRONICLES OF ADDINGTON PEACE. | 3s. 64. 
B. FLETcHER Ropsinsoy, 


JIARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


intention 


VOLUME FOR 1905 NOW READY. 


THE 


ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 


1904. 








8vo, price 18s, 

*,.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for 
the years 1863-1903 can still be had, price 
18s, each, j 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY. Price SIXPENCE. 


WILD WHEAT. By M. E. Francis ;ABOVE THE BOOMS, By G. 8. 

(Mrs. Francis Blundeli), Chaps. ELLIs. 

18-21, 
site ss THAT WONDERFUL EVENING. 
THE LOVELY MISS LONG. By le 

LEesiiz WINTER. By Mrs. WaL¥orp, 

TAKAGI SAN. By H. L. Norris. THE BIRDS AND BEAUTIES OF 
THE SPOILS OF OFFICE. By M. AN OLD ORCHARD, By W. 
MacDonaGu HeNeaGE Leas, 


MIDSUMMER IN IRELAND. By |AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, 
Maup E, Sargent. By ANDREW Lane, 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CRICKET SCORES 
AND BIOGRAPHIES, 1827-1904. 


By J. D. BETHAM. 


It contains full’ scores of every inter-Varsity match, and biograppies of 
every player taking part in the same, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., London. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 





payable to“ John Baker.” 





HARPER’S for JULY.’ 


HOW GRAVITATION EXERTS ITS FORCE. The many interesting theoriog ! 
are graphically dealt with in Dr. SALEEBY’s article, ‘Gravitation and the * 


ROMANCE ON A FISHING SMACK. Norman Duncan’s “A Romance of 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE YEAR OF TRAFALGAR. By 


Hensy Newsott, Author of “ The Sailing of the Longships,” 
“ws Admirals All,” &. With Photogravure Portrait of Lord 
Nelson and Plans of Battle, &c., large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
«Gathered together in the small compass of this book is what may be called 
the epic of Trafalgar, told almost throughout by those who took part in the 
pattie, and told in language whose noble simplicity puts mere fine writing to 
ghame......a genuinely satisfactory piece of work, a real contribution to Nelson 
literature.” —Daily Chronicle. : ; 
“Jnteresting, vivid, and instructive, and what is more, the tone in which he 
writes is admirable throughout.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL 


LIFE. By the late Lady Dinxr. With a Memoir of the 
Author by the Right Hon. Sir Cuartes DILKE, Bart., M.P. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
«A model of what such work should be—informing, sympathetic, and 
restrained.” —Times. ¢ i 
“Sir Charles prefaces the book with a memoir from which my Baronite 
Jearns much that is fresh of a many-sided character whose charm of manner 
had a tendency to hide the depth of feeling and character that gleamed 
‘beneath it.”—Baron DE Bookworms in Punch. 


THE DIARY OF A GIRL _ IN 
FRANCE IN 1821. Written by Mary Browne. Illus- 
trated by HersetrF. With an Introduction by EUPHEMIA 
STEWART Browne. Edited by Commander the Hon. H. N. 
SHorE, R.N. Square demy 8vo, 9s. net, 


BYGONE YEARS. Personal Reminis- 


cences. By the Hon, FREDERICK LEVESON-GOWER. With a 
Photogravure Portrait, demy Svo, 12s. net. 
“We welcome Mr. Leveson-Gower's entertaining volume.”—Athenzum, 
“What Mr. Leveson-Gower does is to jot down in simple and natural 
language fragments from his longjand rich social experience, and to add to 
the world’s stock of auecdotes about distinguished people from the days of 
lady Holland down to those of Mr, Lowell.” —Times. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD 


BYRON: a Collection of his Private Opinions of Men and 
of Matters, taken from the New and Enlarged Edition of his 
Letters and Journals. Arranged by W. A. Lewis Brerrany, 
Editor of “ Johnson's Table-Talk” With 2 Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








FIVE YEARS IN A PERSIAN TOWN 


By the Rev. NAPIER MALCOLM. With Illustrations by Mrrza 
ABRI'L QASIMI YAZDI. Photographs and a Map, square demy 
8vo, 10s. Gd, net. 


“It would be hard to mention any recent writer who has given us so 


masterly and even subtle an analysis of the very complex character of this, 


wayward but charming people....... We welcome his book as one of the most 
thoughtful and suggestive works on the Persians which has ever been 
published. ’’—Outlook. 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR RATES. 


With an Appendix on the British Canal Problem. By Epwin 
A. Pratt, Author of ‘The Organization of Agriculture,” 
‘Trade Unionism and British Industry,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions, large crown S8vo, 5s. net. 

“A valuable book for railway men, traders, and others who are interested, 
either theoretically or pmctically, in the larger aspects of the economic 
problem of how goods are best brought to market...... Ably states the 
railway position in the controversy, an1 brings into a readable and well- 
sustained narrative a great deal of information about railway legislation and 
finance.” —Scotsman. 


MISS MARY DEANE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE LITTLE NEIGHBOUR. By 


Mary DEAN®, Author of “The Rose Spinner,” * Treasure and 
Heart.” Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 














NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 
Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
Open (Free) Daily, 10 to 6, 








DUCKWORTH & CO. 


have just published a Book calling for pare 
ticular attention— 


Napoleon’s Love Story. 


Although there are a great number of books on the Napoleonic 
epoch, no one has revealed to us until now that charming idyll 
in which Madame Walewska, in her relations with Napoleon, 
appears as the embodiment of all the noble qualities of 
woman, The author, Waclow Gasiorowski, a novelist of 
the front rank in Poland, has succeeded in depicting this 
passage in the Emperor’s life by means of a most fascinating 


love story. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 6s. 





A Novel now in great demand is 


LADY HELEN FORBES’S 


Its a Way they 
have in the Army. 


Depicting Regimental Social Life in India, 


AUTHOR’S NOTE.—“ This book does not claim to be anything 
but a faithful transcription of conversations heard and incidents 
witnessed by the writer.” 6s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS at 6s. 
The Disciple’s Wife. 


By VINCENT BROWN, Author of “A Magdalen’s Husband.” 


The House of Barnkirk. 
By AMY MACLAREN, Author of “ From a Davos Balcony.” 


The Vicissitudes of Evangeline 


By ELINOR GLYN, Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


Metapsychical Phenomena 


By Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. 
With Prefaces by Sir OLIVER LODGE and Prof. CH. RICHET. 


Large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 








A most important contribution to the study of phenomena. It 
presents a report on a series of experiments extending over several 
years, undertaken in a spirit of pure investigation. The author 
states his conclusions in favour of the existence of physical forces 
as yet unrecognised by official science. 





“BIOGRAPHICAL AS WELL AS CRITICAL.’—Times, 


Ideals and Realities 
in Russian Literature. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


«Prince Kropotkin’s book is admirable, and so far at any rate as the later 
Russian literature is concerned should supersede all other works of the kind 
in our language. The author not only knows the literature of which he writes, 
he also kuows the life to which it relates, and out of which it has arisen. Con- 
sequently he writes with authority.” —Times. 


Medieval Art. W. R. revmasy. 


With 60 Plates and many Original Drawings, pott 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 


“As a sketch of the development of architecture and the arts auxiliary 
thereto this work deserves the inmost serious attention. We believe it to be the 
first English handbook that has ever appeared which will enable a careful 
reader to gain a comprehensive and ordered view of the history of architecture 
in Europe.”—Athenzum, 


Giotto. 2y BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 
With 45 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


“This is a good book. Common-sense...... knowledge and enthusiasm. Those 
who wish to have the pleasure in Giotto’s works heightened by an understand- 
ing of his position cannot do better than read this book.” —Speaker, 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











Albert Durer. T. sTuRGE MOORE. 


With 4 Copperplates and 50 Half-tone Engravings, pott 4to, 
7s. Gd. net. 


London: 








DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp. 


NOW READY. 
NEWAND IMPORTANT WORK BY CEO. W. STOW, F.C.S., F.R.C.S. 


THE NATIVE RACES of SOUTH AFRICA. 
Edited by GEO. McCALL THEAL, Litt.D., LL.D, 


Royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. net. 


MEMORIES OF MADRAS. 


By Sir CHARLES LAWSON, Author of “The Private Life of 
Warren Hastings.” 


With 4 Photogravure Portraits and 29 other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 








NEW BIOGRAPHY BY CLARA TSCHUDI. 


MARIA SOPHIA, 


Queen of Naples. 


Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL HARRIET HEARN. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 


By CLARENCE H. CREASEY. 


With an Introduction by E. H. GRIFFITHS, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 309 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 


RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
By PEARSE MORRISON. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘As a member of the Corporation of the City of London, as a newspaper 
proprietor, as a successful business man, he has been in contact with affairs, 
and tells much of what he remembers simply, straightforwardly, and 
genially.”— Publisher and Bookseller. 

** The volume is characteristic of the author—blunt in speech, to the point, 
and essentially chatty.’’—City Press, 


A NEW PLAY IN BLANK VERSE BY THOMAS 
PINKERTON. 
A NEW MEDEA. 


2s. 6d, 


A CHEAP EDITION oF 
COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Author of “Life in Our Villages,” “Social Horizon,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s, 


NEW LIGHT ON THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON 
CONTROVERSY. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY. 


By GEORGE PITT-LEWIS, K.C,, ex-M.P., Author of “Taylor on 
Evidence,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
FIAT LUX. 


Outspoken Essays in Theology and Criticism by INQUISITOR. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WHEN THE WORLD WENT WRY. 


By M. F. WILSON, Author of “When the Swallows Come Again,” 
“ How the Dreams Came True,” &c. 


“ Well written, and in many parts exceedingly graceful.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“‘A story that all through controls attention.””—Dundee Advertiser, 


BENDISH. 


By WILLIAM ST. CLAIR, Author of “ Prince Baber and his Wives.” 


“A Mutiny novel of a different type from the ruck. The author strikes one 
as having an intimate knowledge of native character.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


THE TEMPTATION OF PHILIP CARR. 


By MAY WYNNF, Author of “For Faith and Navarre,” 
“ Ronald Lindsay,” &c. 


ees 


To all Interested inthe 9° 


RIFLE CLUB 
MOVEMENT 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


The County Gentleman 
and Land and Water 


contains a specially written Article, 


HOW TO FOUND A RIFLE CLUB, 


If you are doubtful how to set about 
forming a Rifle Club in your County or 
Village, you should read this thoroughly 
practical Article. It is written by one who 
has actually founded an extremely success- 
ful Club, and it contains a Specimen Set of 
Rules. It should enable any landowner 
desirous of founding a Rifle Club to have the 
Club in working order within a fortnight. 


ASK FOR TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
anD LAND AND WATER 


At any Bookstall or Newsagent’s. Price 6d., 
or, to save you trouble, you can fill in the 


subjoined Order Form and forward it to 


The PUBLISHER, 3 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 








ORDER FORM. 


Please send me To-day’s Issue of THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER, con- 
taining the Special Article, “Tow to Found a 
Rifle Club,” for which I enclose you 64d: in 


stamps. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd, 
25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Sp. 24/6/05. 
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A STRONG LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


MR. H. G, WELLS’S MASTERPIECE. 


A MODERN UTOPIA. 
By H.G. WELLS. With Illustrations by Eomunp J. Sunuivan. 


The Athenzum says :—‘ There has been no work of this importance published 
for the last thirty years...... It is an amazingly able constitution, and one 
wonders that it should be the outcome of a single mind...... This astonishing 
pook is a piece of work which embodics imaginative science at its highest.” 

The Beokman says :—‘‘ Close packed with thought, yet as interesting as a 
povel; a fascinating and amazingly clever piece of work.” 


A MODERN UTOPIA. 


By H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MR. ARCHDALL REID’S NEW BOOK. 
A NEW LIGHT ON EVOLUTION. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. 


By G. ARCHDALL REID, Author of “Alcoholism: 
Its Cause and Cure.” Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Reid goes on from strength to strength. His latest book is one which 
every student and amateur of biology should read and inwardly digest ; whilst 
there is no legislator or publicist in any land who is unconcerned with its 
teaching...... The volume is scientific, in that the author quotes his authorities, 
forswears rhetoric, probes to the depths; and popular, in that he is always 
intelligible and never forgetful of the relations between theory and practice, 
between science and life...... Adequately to deal with any one chapter of so com- 
prehensive and suggestive a book would entail weeks of work...... We have 
scarcely begun to indicate the reasons why we regard this book as one of the 
most valuable that have appeared since the epoch-making date of 1859,” 

—Dr. C. W. SaLeensy, in the Lvening Standard, 


MR. BENNET BURLEIGH’S GREAT WAR BOOK. 


EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 


Japan and Russia at War, 1904-5. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH, War Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph. 
Crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* Will rank as the standard book on the struggle 
between Russia and Japaun...... Admirably lucid accounts of the gneat scenes of 
the war.” 

The Evening Standard says :—‘‘ It is needless to praise the vivid pictures 
that he paints, or the absorbing result of his untiring energy and tricd skill,” 


RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION. 


3y G. H. PERRIS. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘A vivid, well-ordered, and altogether 
fascinating book.” 

The Standard says:—‘'The substantial accuracy of the terrible facts and 
statistics marshalled in these pages cannot be seriously challenged.” 

The Daily Graphic suys:—‘‘ Not only a timely book, but one that contains 
many elements of permanent value, The revolutionary portraits make a very 
striking gallery.” 

The Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette says :— A serics of romantic 
yet terrible life-histories..,...A book of blood and tears.” 








KEBLE HOWARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
LOVE IN JUNE. 4 Pastoral Comedy. 


By KEBLE: HOWARD, 
Author of “The God in the Garden” and “ Love and a Cottage.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Illustrated by Frank Reynoups, 8.1. 

The Morning Leader says :—‘ It would be a great benefit to the human race 
at large if Mr. Keble Howard would write one novel a week, instead of one a 
ie. He has the lightest touch in the world, the happiest wit, the most 

indly humour.” 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 


POVERTY BAY. A Nondescript Novel. 


Profusely Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS, and written by the 
Artist. 

The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘ It has a dreamy, poetic charm that will delight 
the artist and the poet—the possessor of an imaginative temperament, in short, 
wt is the work of a man who has grown old in experience, and yet kept 
young in heart,.....and this lends to his writing the distinctive quality of its 

rm.” 


POVERTY BAY. A Nondescript Novel. 
By HARRY FURNISS. 


Illustrated by the Anthor. Square crown, 6s, 


MISS NETTA SYRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DAY’S JOURNEY. 
By NETTA SYRETT. 
Mr, H. Hamitton Fyre, in the Evening News, says :—‘‘ Finely imagined, and 
written with sincere emotion....... If you like books which help you to under- 
stand your fellow creatures, you should certainly not miss ‘The Day’s 


Journey.’” : . 
The Times says :—‘ The story moves, and there is clever handling both of 


dialogue and of the play of emotion.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
NORWAY 


And the Union with. Sweden, 
By FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 


Crown 8vo, 2s; net. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE. BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS.—No. X. 


SESSION 1903-4,—Illustrated, 17s. net. (Tuesday. 


Contents.—The Palace of Knossos, A. J. Evans.—Teams of Ball Players 
at Sparta. M. N. Top.—Grotesques and the Evil Eye. A. J. B. Wacre.—Old 
Egyptian Ploughs. H. ScuArer.—Mystica Vannus Iacchi. Miss J. E. 
Harrisoy.—S. Western Laconian Sites. E. S. Forster.—Excayations at 
Palaikastro. BR. M. Dawkins and C. T, Curre.xy, &c., &. 


BY PROFESSOR BURY. 
THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK AND HIS 
PLACE IN HISTORY. 


By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. D.Litt., Hon. LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Cambridge University. S8vo, 12s. net. 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. By A. C. Benson. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By Davi G. 


Rircute, M.A., LL.D., sometime Professor of Logie and Metaphysics in 
the University of St. Andrews. Edited, with a Memoir, by Professor 
Robert Larta, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo, 10s. net. 
PROFESSOR DICEY’S NEW BOOK. 
LECTURES ON THE RELATION 


BETWEEN LAW & PUBLIC OPINION IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE igth CENTURY. 


By A. V. Dicey, K.C., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Author of ‘'Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Law of the Constitution.” 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE TRADE POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND HER COLONIES SINCE 1860. 


By Cart Jouannes Fucus, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Freiburg i. B. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 














EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 
ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS. By Epira 


Warton. Illustrated by E. C. Perxorro. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 
A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By Sir 


H. E. Roscor, F.R.S., and C. ScHortemMER, F.RB.S, 
Vol. I.—The Non-Metallic Elements. New Edition, completely Revised b: 
Sir H. E. Roscoe, assisted by Dr. H. G. Couman and Dr. A, Hagpex, Wi 
217 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s, net. 


BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. Second Series. 


late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING. A National Evil. 
Edited by B, Szesoum Rowntrez, Author of “Poverty.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 





By the 








NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 


and its Incidents, By Colonel Sir H. M. Hozrer, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





JULY NUMBERS READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The JULY NUMBER contains :— aS 
WITH PERRY IN JAPAN. Personal Recollections of the Expedition of 
1853-54. By Joun S. SEWALL. 


THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE.—IV. Chambord—Chaumont—Azay-le- 
Rideau. By Richarp WuiteIne. Pictures by JuLEs Gu&rin and ANDR& 
CASTAIGNE. 
THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY.—I. A Résumé of the Early Experiments. By 
Frank J. SPRAGUE. 

And Numerous other Stories and Articles of Gencral Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, 12s. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 








London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C, 


Yearly Volumes may be obtained throught any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. 6d, cach, By post, 18. 9d, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOK§ 
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Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in announcing that they have commenced the issue of A COLLE . i ‘ 


"MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES i 


a 


IN FIVE CROWN 8vo VOLUMES, price 6s. net each Volume, or 30s. net for the Five Volumes, Subscriptions cap hel 
accepted only for Complete Sets. ? Az 
The First Volume, containing the Two Plays THE QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND, is now ready. { “ 
The Paper, Printing, and Binding of the Volumes will be uniform with those of the POETICAL WORKS, Y 


The Contents of the Volumes will be as follows :— a 
Vol. 1. THE QUEEN-MOTHER. ROSAMOND. Vol. 4. MARY STUART. APPENDIX: Mary Queda of ? 
Vol. 2. CHASTELARD. BOTHWELL, Acts, I. and II. Boota. . ; 


Vol, 5. LOCRINE. THE SISTERS. MARINO FAU F 
Vol. 3. BOTHWELL, Acts III, IV., and V. ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS: 


~~. - 





Messrs. CHA'T'TO & WINDUS have also pleasure in announcing that they are publishing THREE NEW VOLUMES by ’ 


-ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 7 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each, 
Entitled respectively— 
1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. [Ready. | 2, TALES AND FANTASIES. = [Juty oti, 
38. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. [ Sept. 


The contents of these three volumes have not before been collected in book form in England, excepting in the EDINBURGH 4 
EDITION. ‘The following is a List of the Essays and Stories included in the Volumes :— 
ESSAYS OF TRAVEL.—The Amateur Emigrant: From the Clyde to Sandy Hook. Cockermouth and Keswick. An Autumn © 


Effect. A Winter's Walk in Carrick and Galloway. Forest Notes. A Mountain Town in France. Rosa quo Locorum. The Ideal House, Davosin ~ 
Winter. Health and Mountains. Alpine Diversions. The Stimulation of the Alps. Roads. On the Enjoyment of Unpleasant Places, a 


TALES AND FANTASIES.—The Misadventures of John Nicholson. The Body-Snatcher. The Story of a Lie. 
ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING.—On Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature. The Morality of the Pro. 


fession of Letters. Books which have Influenced Me. A Note on Realism. My First Book: ‘Treasure Island.” The Genesis of, and Preface to, : 
“The Master of Ballantrae.” Ls 





RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON IN THE PACIFIC. By Antaun _ 


JOHNSTONE, With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


SOUTH-SEA IDYLS: Summer Cruising in the South Seas. By C. Warren SroppArp, Author of “ The Island 


of Tranquil Delights.” A New Impression. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE WILD MARQUIS: Life and Adventures of ARMAND GUERRY pe MAUBREUIL. By Ernust A, 


VIZETELLY, Author of “ With Zola in England.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
STINGAREE. By E. W. Hornune, Author of “ A Bride from the Bush,” &c. 
THE MISSING ELIZABETH. By Apenine Sercrant, Author of “The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 
DON TARQUINIO. By Fr. Ronre, Author of “ Hadrian the Seventh.” 
BALIOL GARTH. By Aucernon Gissina, Author of “ A Secret of the North Sea.” 
THE PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. By Auten Upwarp, Author of “The Prince of Balkistan.” 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Fettered for Life.” 
A SPOILER OF MEN. By Ricuarp Marsg, Author of “The Beetle.” [Second Impression. 
THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. By F Lorence Warpen, Author of “The House on the Marsh.” 
THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. By Anna Karuarine Gruen, Author of “The Leavenworth Case.” 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY STORIES, 
CLOCLO. By Gyr. ‘Translated by Nora M. Sraruam. 
THE POET AND THE PIERROT. By Dororuea Deakin, Author of “The Smile of Melinda.” 
WHEN A GIRL’S ENGAGED. By Horr Merrick. 
A RAINY JUNE, AND OTHER TALES. By Ours. 


Li TING OF LONDON. By Grorce R. Sis (“ Dagonet ”), Author of “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs.” Feap. 8vo, 
Picture Cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 

TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Newson, Author of “Admirals All.” A New Impression. 
* Feap. 8vo, Picture Cover, 1s. 

HANDLEY CROSS. By Roserr Surrzes. Illustrated by Joun Lexcu. Cheaper Issue. Post 8vo, Picture 


Cover, 1s. 











THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size of page, 6} by 4's in. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
MACAULAY’S History of England. In 5 vols.; and [ Vol. V. just ready. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S The Reign of Queen Anne. In 1 vol. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. In 2 vols.; and 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897, In 3 vols. [ Shortly. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. Sir Richard Whittington. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. The Merry Men. 
Gaspard de Coligny. 


NEW SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT ‘NOVELS. 


DOROTHY FORSTER. By Sir Water Besant. RED SPIDER. By S. Barrnc-Goutp, PARIS. By Emme Zona. 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. By James Parn. CHANDOS. By Ourna. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuarves READE, 
GOD AND THE MAN. By Rosert Bucuanan. A BIRD OF PASSAGE. By B. M. Croxer. LOURDES. By Emue Zota, (Shortly. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Loxpow: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Baxer for the ‘‘Srzctator” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellingtpn Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June 24th, 1905, 


























